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1,  ISCA. 


LUCY  NORCOTT; 


THE  WIFE  AT  HOME. 

A  PONY  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  a  neat  little 
frarden  in  the  village  of  Femdcne,  and  before  a  little 
imy  who  was  playing  there  could  call  his  mother,  a 
young  lady  had  jumped  out  and  entered  the  cottage. 
She  kissed  the  smilin"  young  woman  who  met  her  at 
the  door,  for  Lucy  Noreott  had  been  her  nurse,  and 
then,  while  taking  the  seat  which  was  o6i;red  her,  she 
said,  "  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  Lucy,  but  1  am  come 
to  ask  if  you  would  just  help  us  a  little  at  the  hall. 
The  housemaids  have  both  been  sent  away,  and  we 
sadly  want  somebody  who  knows  about  the  house,  to 
come  and  help.  Will  you  come,  just  this  once,  dear 
good  Lucy  ?" 

But,  dear,  good  Lucy  knew  her  duty  better.  She 
said  she  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  not  to  oblige  those  for 
whom  she  had  so  great  a  respect,  but  that  her  first 
duty  was  at  home. 

"  But  just  for  once,"  urged  the  young  lady.  "  Tom- 
neighbour  could  take  charge  of  the  children,  and  you 
could  lock  up  the  house  all  safe." 

"  And  what  is  my  husband  to  do  when  he  comes 
home  for  his  dinner,  and  finds  the  house  empty,  and 
his  door  locked  against  him  ?"  asked  Lucy,  smiling. 

"O,  let  him  take  his  dinner  with  him  in  the 
morning,"  quickly  said  Miss  Alstone. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Lucy,  and  now  she 
spoke  gravely,  though  in  a  gentle  voice,  "my  first 
duty  is  to  my  husband  and  children.  To  keep  his 
home  such  an  one  as  he  can  love  to  return  to  after 
his  daily  labour,  and  to  give  my  little  ones  that  care 
which  none  but  a  mother  can  give ;  this  is  what  I  am 
bound  to  consider,  above  everything  else  in  the 
world." 

"  But  think  how  nice  it  would  be  to  add  to  your 
hr.sband's  earnings,"  again  urged  the  young  lady.  "It 
must  surely  be  luways  good  to  increase  your  income, 
Lucy." 

"William's  wages  are  enough  for  us,  dear  Miss 
A»nes,  and  there  would  be  no  saving,  but  rather  loss, 
by  my  going  out." 

"  liow  so?"  asked  Agnes,  surprised. 
"  Why,  of  course,  my  neighbour  would  not  be 
troubled  with  the  children  for  nothmg ;  even  if  I  did 
not  pay  her  money,  I  must  provide  Tbod  enough  for 
the  children  and  for  her  too.  Then  cold  meat  and  dry 
bread,  which  William  would  be  obliged  to  take  for  his 
dinner,  cost  more  than  any  little  warm  mess  I  can 
make  for  bun  here.  So  indeed  I  must  not  leave  my 
home." 

Agnes  looked  vexed  ;  what  more  could  she  say  ? 
But'she  was  not  going  to  be  beaten  yet,  so  she 
pleaded,  "  But  do"  not  labouring  men  often  dine 
on  cold  meat  and  bread,  even  if  they  do  come 
home?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Agnes,  certainly  they  do,  but  it  is  bad 
economy.  I  can  warm  up  a  little  meat  with  potatoes 
and  onions,  or  any  other  vegetable,  and  perhaps  rice 
or  flour,  and  make  a  little  go  much  farther  than  if  he 
ate  it  cold  with  bread.  And  then  the  children,  if  I 
.  mve  them  dry  bread  and  meat,  they  never  seem 
satisfied,  neither  do  they  i-eUsh  it ;  but  when  all  is  hot 
and  savoury,  you  cannot  think  how  they  enjoy  their 
dinner." 

"Well,  they  seem  to  thrive  upon  it,  certainly," 
said  Agnes;  "so  you  really  are  determined  not  to 
come  ?  And.I  suppose  I  nmst  own  you  are  right,  as 
you  always  .are,  Lucy.  So  I  must  go  and  tell  mamma 
that  I  have  failed." 

She  rose  to  go,  but  at  the  door  she  stoi)ped  and 
said,  "But  can  you  recommend  to  us  any  woman 
who  is  accustomed  to  go  out?" 

Lucy  reflected  a  moment,  then  said,  "  Yes,  there 
is  Mrs.  Johnson  in  the  house  next  door  to  the  '  Bell.' 
I  kuow  she  goes  to  several  families." 
"  Is  she  honest  ?"  asked  Agnes. 
"  1  know  nothing  against  her  honesty ;  she  seems 
clean  and  hardworking,  by  the  accounts  1  have  heard 
of  her." 

"  Then  good  bye,  Lucy ;  good  bye,  little  ones,  I  must 
go  and  try  Mrs.  Johnson  ;  but  she  won't  be  like  you, 
Lucy,"  she  added  aflectionately. 

Now  Lucy's  little  room,  more  like  a  parlour  than  a 
kitchen— for  all  washing  and  messing  works  were 
done  in  her  scullery  at  the  back  of  the  house— was  a 
picture  of  neatness,  but  the  room  at_  the  door  of 
which  .iVgnes  now  tappetl  with  her  lively  fingers, 
presented  a  striking  coDtrast. 

On  a  childish  voice  answering,  "  Come  in,"  Agnes 
entered. 

A  "irl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age  was  sitting 


beside  the  fire,  rocking  herself  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stifle  the  cries  of  a 
sickly  looking  baby,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
ceased  wailing  since  first  it  came  into  this  world. 
Another  child,  scarcely  able  to  walk,  was  standing 
near  her  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  treacle  in  its  hands, 
more  treacle  being  visible  on  the  face,  hands,  and 
pinafore,  than  on  the  bread  itself  Two  others  were 
in  the  room,  sprawUng  idly  on  the  floor,  playing  with 
a  broken  toy. 

The  young  lady  hesitated  a  moment,  but  by  this 
time  the  girl  had  risen,  and  was  standing  staring  at 
her  in  a  manner  which  expressed  stupidity  rather 
than  rudeness. 

"  Is  your  mother  at  home,  my  girl ':'" 
"  No,  she's  up  at  Squire  Thornton's,"  answered  the 
girl.  „  .       , 

"Is  she  engaged  to  be  there  to-mon-ow?  continued 
Agnes. 

"No,  but  she'll  be  home  late;  do  you  want  her, 
please  Miss?"  . 

Agnes  hesitated,  the  cottage  looked  so  miserable, 
the  girl  so  uncouth  and  untidy,  that  she  felt  doubtful 
whether  to  engage  the  mother  to  come  to  the  hall,  but 
at  length  she  said,  "  If  she  is  not  engaged  to-morrow, 
perhaps  she  could  come  and  speak  to  my  mamma  in 
the  morning.     Will  you  ask  her  to  do  so  ?" 

"Y^cs.  I  won't  forget,"  answered  the  girl,  still 
shaking  the  poor  baby,  so  that  its  plaintive  whine 
came  out  by  fits  and  starts.  "  We're  poor  enough, 
and  mother  has  to  work  hard,"  she  added,  in  a 
mournful  tone. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  so  poor  ?"  asked  Agnes, 
kindly.     "  Has  your  father  no  work  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  Miss,  he  gets  work  regular  enough,  but 
if  it  war'nt  for  mother,  we  should  all  be  starved; 
poor  mother  slaves  herself  to  death  to  keep  us  .all." 

Agnes  felt  distressed;  she  was  very  young,  and 
had  yet  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  poverty  of  the 
labouring  man  who  has  plenty  of  work  ;  so  she  only 
remarked  the  sorrowful  look  on  the  girl's  face,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  discomfort  in  the  whole 
family.  She  felt  unwilling  to  go  and  leave  them 
without  a  few  kind  words.  So  she  said  gently, 
"  That  poor  baby  seems  ill." 

"She's  always  cross  and  fretful-like,"  rephod  the 
"irl.  "  I  never  caif  keep  her  quiet.  You  see.  Miss, 
mother  had  to  go  out  to  work,  when  baby  was  only 
five  weeks  old,  and  I  have  to  feed  her  as  well  as  I  can, 
for  she  only  gets  to  mother  at  nights,  and  the 
neighbours  say  the  bread  and  water  does'nt  agree 
with  her." 

"  Poor  little  one,"  said  Agnes,  compassionately ;  "I 
will  ask  mamma  for  some  arrowroot  for  her.  But 
now  I  must  go.  Do  not  forget  to  send  your  mother  to 
us  to-morrow." 

The  girl  promised,  and  the  young  lady  returned 
home. 

After  hearing  her  daughter's  account  of  her  visit  to 
the  cottage,  Mrs.  Alstune  ascertained  that  the  woman 
Johnson  °was  an  honest  hard-working  person,  who 
did  really  as  her  girl  had  said,  "  slave  her  life  out " 
to  provide  for  her  family ;  but  that  the  husband  was  a 
drunken  fellow,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
money  at  the  public-house. 

So  the  next  day  Mrs.  Johnson  was  engaged  to  help 
in  the  house  till  the  new  servants  should  arrive. 

Mrs.  Alstone  was  kind-hearted  and  liberal,  and 
many  nice  scraps  ft-om  her  table  did  she  give  to  the 
poor  charwoman  to  take  home  to  her  family,  and  two 
or  three  different  kinds  of  food  for  the  baby  were 
carried  thither  by  Agnes  ;  but  the  poor  girl,  Susan, 
who  tended  the  baby  as  well  as  she  could,  knew  not 
how  to  make  these  messes  nice,  and  soft,  and  warm,  so 
the  baby  throve  no  better  on  them  than  it  had  done 
before.  Y'et  the  careworn,  haggard-looking  woman, 
her  own  clothes  often  ragged,  and  her  appearance 
dirty,  worked  hard,  and  swept,  and  scrubbed,  and  was 
always  civil  and  obliging,  so  what  more  could  be 
done?  She  had  no  time  to  mend  her  clothes,  for 
often  it  was  late  ere,  weary  to  death,  she  walked  the 
two  miles  to  her  home,  and  then  she  had  frequently 
to  endure  abuse  from  her  drunken  husband,  who 
would  come  in  out  of  temper,  just  as  she  was  about  to 
creep  into  her  ill-made  bed,  with  the  wailing  baby  in 
her  arms.  Then  the  poor  babe  would  tug  and  tug, 
and  get  from  her  the  tired  unwholesome  milk  which 
had  'been  kept  unnaturally  for  hours,  and  which, 
while  it  exhausted  the  already  overworn  mother, 
only  served  to  cause  sufiijring  in  the  infant,  whose 
wailings  never  ceased  excepting  wheq  it  slept,  which 
was  only  at  short  interr.als;  and  then  in  the  moi-niug, 
weary  with  want  of  rest,  the  mother  would  rise  to 
walk  ofl'  again  to  her  daily  labours. 

Now  all  this  was  very  pitiable,  but  let  us  not  talk 
of  it  as  if  such  suflerings  as  these  were  the  allotted 


portion  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  family  of  the  working 
man.  No,  here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  what  Lucy  Noreott  had  justly  called  her 
"  first  duty,"  would,  in  all  probability,  have  saved 
poor  Mi-s.'johnson  all  her  unhappiness.  Her  hus- 
band and  William  Noreott  received  precisely  the 
same  wages,  eighteen  shillings  a  week;  and  when 
Mary  first  married,  their  little  dwelling  was  furnished 
out  of  her  savings,  and  was  as  comfortable  a  cottage 
as  you  would  wish  to  see. 

Mary,  too,  had  neat  clothes.  She  had  been  servant 
in  a  gentleman's  family ;  and  her  wedding  dress,  as 
well  :is  sundry  useful  articles,  had  been  given  her  by 
her  mistress  and  her  daughters. 

But  Mary  was  not  contented  with  eighteen  shillings 
a  week. 

Her  late  mistress  asked  her  to  come  in  and  help  in 
the  house,  and  she  thought  one-and-sixpence  a  day 
was  not  a  thing  to  refuse  ;  so  she  had  not  been  mar- 
ried three  months  before  she  began  to  leave  her 
home  almost  as  early  as  her  husband,  and  return  at 
night  even  after  the  hour  at  which  he  left  off  work. 

On  these  occasions  the  house  must,  of  course,  be 
locked  up,  and  a  cold  dinner  (often  bread  and  cheese, 
for  Mary  had  had  no  tune  to  prepare  any  food  the  day 
before),  was  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  for  Johnson 
to  eat  as  he  could  by  the  road-side.  And  then,  when 
evening  came,  with  his  wife  still  absent,  what  could 
the  poor  man  do,  but  step  into  the  warm,  snug  par- 
lour of  the  "  Bell,"  and  wait  there  for  her  return  '■ 

Johnson  had  not  been  otherwise  than  steady  when 
he  married — he  was  not  a  total  abstainer ;  indeed  he 
fancied  that  he  could  not  work  so  well  if  he  had  not 
a  pint  of  beer  daily  ;  but  he  had  been  courting  Mary 
for  some  years,  and  had  kept  himself  sober  for  her 
sake.  But  now,  the  landlord  of  tlie  "  Bell"  would 
have  taken  it  ill  if  he  had  sat  in  his  parlour  and  drank 
nothini' ;  so,  though  he  had  had  his  pint  at  dinner, 
another  and  another  were  taken,  till  by  the  time  his 
first  cliild  was  born,  Johnson  had  become  an  habitual 
drunkard.  Hard  was  the  struggle,  oftentimes,  for 
the  poor  wife  to  get  money  from  him  to  pay  their 
rent,  and  keep  he"r  and  the'babe  from  starving  ;  and 
befire  she  had  quite  recovered  her  strength,  Mrs. 
Johnson  left  the  baliy  with  a  neighbour,  and  went 
out  to  work  as  before. 

And  this  had  now  gone  on,  till,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  eldest  girl  was  twelve  years  old,  and  there  were 
three  others  to  feed  and  clothe,  several  havuig  died 
in  their  infancy  for  want  of  their  mother's  care  ;  and 
the  last  appearing  as  it  it  had  come  into  the  world 
only  to  suffer.  Mary  Johnson  was  nearly  the  same 
age  with  Lucy  Noreott,  yet,  with  her  haggard  looks, 
her  sunken  eyes,  and  dead  brown  complMiion,  she 
looked  nearly  twenty  years  her  senior. 

Lucy,  thouirh  she  had  not  married  tiU  she  was 
twenty-seven  "yeai-s  of  age,  still  retained  the  fresh 
look  of  her  youth.  Her  colour  was  bright  and 
healthv,  her  eyes  clear,  her  step  light ;  and,  though 
her  rounded  form  proclaimed  her  a  matron,  you 
would  never  auess  that  she  had  passed  her  three-and- 
thirtieth  birthday.  Her  three  children  were  healthy 
and  strong,  for  they  had  been  -blessed  with  good  con- 
stitutions'; and,  as  she  had  never  confided  them  to 
another's  care,  they  had  always  been  kindly  and 
judiciously  treated. 

Lucy  rose  in  the  morning  a  little  before  her  hus- 
band, in  order  to  have  a  warm  breakfast  to  give  him 
before  he  set  out  to  work ;  and  when  he  came  down, 
refi-eshed  by  his  sleep  in  the  clean  and  well-aired 
bed-room,  he  found  everything  neat  and  ready,  and 
his  careful  wile,  with  her  loving  smile,  to  greet  him. 

Their  b.ibies,  being  healthy,  soon  learned  to  lie  or 
cr.iwl  upon  a  clean  cloth  spread  upon  the  floor,  so 
that  the  mother  could  finish  her  work  undisturbed, 
and  be  ready  to  take  up  the  little  one,  ere  it  grew 
tired  of  amusing  itself 

She  had  watched  the  cook  during  her  period  of 
service,  and  taken  from  her  many  a  usehil  hint,  which 
she  now  turned  to  good  account ;  and  thus  she  con- 
trived, as  she  had  told  Miss  Alstone,  to  make  a  little 
meat,  well  cooked,  and  mixed  with  vegetables  or  rice, 
foi-m  most  invitina;  dinners,  to  which  her  husband  sat 
down  with  pleasui-e.  The  table-cloth  was  always 
clean,  so  were  the  plates  and  cups;  and  the  jug  of 
fresh  spring  water  looked  so  refreshingly  cool,  that 
William  never  thouglit  of  wishing  for  beer. 

'•  The  money  that  beer  would  cost  pays  the  rent," 
he  would  say;'"  and  my  Lucy  ^sliall  never  know  want 
because  I  drink  her  rent  away." 

How  could  any  of  this  have  been  done,  if  Lucy, 
like  her  neighbour,  had  gone  from  home  to  work  ? 
Her  children  must  have  been  neglected,  and  her  hus- 
band driven  from  his  home.  "  God  has  given  me 
duties  to  perform,  .and  I  will  try  to  do  them,"  she 
would  sav.  •'  He  has  given  me  a  good  husband,  and  I 
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will  make  Liin  liappv  in  every  way  I  can."  And 
with  this  view,  dimply  and  constantly  before  her,  Lucy 
contrived  to  do  all  her  washing  and  cleaning  between 
the  time  of  her  husband's  going  out  in  the  momin*^ 
and  his  return  for  dinner  ;  and  he  was,  perhap?,  the 
only  man  in  the  village  who  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  have  a  washing-day.  And  thus,  with  their 
eighteen  shillings  a  week,  the  Norcotts  were  rich. 

Lately  there  had  been  a  small  bat  weekly  increasing 
sum  in  the  Post-Office  Savings'  Bank,  ready  against 
a  rainy  day,  sickness,  or  want  of  work,  or  old  age 
and  its  infirmities.  Sometimes  envious  neighbours 
would  wonder  at  the  appearance  of  plenty  and 
comfort  in  those  whose  position  was  the  same  with 
their  own ;  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
there  must  be  a  means  of  obtaining  money  of  which 
they  knew  nothing.  Perhaps  the  landlord  of  the 
"  Bell"  could  have  told  them,  that  one  great  cause 
of  this  prosperity  was  their  being  no  customers  of 
his ;  but  he  held  his  peace,  and  only  wished  in  his  heart 
that  Mi-9.  Norcott  would  take  to  going  out  to  work. 

But  let  us  return  to  Mrs.  Johnson.  It  is  Saturday 
night,  and  she  has  been  out  at  work  all  the  week. 
"gaining,"  as  she  calls  it,  eighteenpence  a  day. 

But  when  she  comes  home,  three  shillings  of  her 
hard  earnings  must  go  for  rent,  or  they  will  be  turned 
out  of  their  house,  for  their  landlord,  knowing  the 
character  of  Johnson,  is  strict  in  enforcing  the  weekly 
payment.  Then  the  baker  has  let  poor  Susan  have 
bread  for  the  family  all  the  week ;  for  dry  bread, 
with  n.  little  rancid  butter,  or  dripping,  has  been  ali 
they  have  had  to  live  on,  and  nearly  four  shillings  go 
for  bread.  Coals,  too,  arc  dear,  and  children  never 
know  how  to  save  in  firing,  so,  many  more  are  con- 
sumed every  week,  than  need  be  if  the  mother  had 
been  at  home ;  and  thus  all  poor  Mary's  earnings  are 
gone  at  once,  spent,  as  it  were,  before  she  receives 
them ;  while  for  tea  or  candles,  or  any  little  needful 
groceries,  as  well  as  clothing  and  shoes  for  herself 
and  the  children,  there  is  nothing  but  what  she  can 
be"  from  her  husband,  and  It  is  a  small  sum  indeed 
which  he  brings  home  on  Saturdays.  He  has  always 
a  score  at  the  "  Bell,"  and  while  he  pays  that,  he  must 
drink  again,  for  he  knows  that  Saturday  night  is  the 
time  when  his  worn-out  wife  is  doing  the  week's 
washing,  and  there  is  no  room  for  him  at  home,  even 
4bough  ahe  is  come  in  ;  so  he  sits  drinking  on,  drink- 
ing away  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  most 
certainly  drinking  away  his  own  ;  because  the  wife, 
whom  he  once  loved  so  well,  has  been  ignorant  of 
her  duty,  and  made  his  home  miserable. 

And  wiien  Sunday  comes,  where  are  the  Sunday 
clothes  ?  Mary's  have  been  pawned  long  ago,  to 
procure  food  for  her  babes,  and  the  poor  children 
never  had  any, — they  scramble  through  the  holy 
Sabbath-day,  as  they  do  through  others,  dirty, 
hungry,  cross,  and  sickly.  Even  Susan  cannot  read  ; 
for  ever  since  she  was  seven  years  old,  she  has  had 
the  charge  of  the  younger  ones,  and  no  Sunday-school 
teacher  has  had  an  opportunity  of  leading  her  to  the 
knowledge  of  her  Maker  and  Redeemer.  She  is 
growing  up  as  ignorant  as  she  is  miserable. 

And  when  that  girl  is  older,  how  will  she  pass  her 
time  ?  Will  years  of  themselves  bring  wisdom,  and 
will  she  learn  to  keep  the  house  as  her  mother  should 
have  done?  No.  The  habits  of  idleness,  and  dirt, 
and  improvidence,  of  her  early  days  will  cling  to  her; 
she  will  stand  in  the  doorway  watching  the  passers 
by,  or  joining  in  idle,  perhaps  sinful  conversation ; 
and  never  having  been  taught  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong,  her  conscience  will  become  hardened, 
and  her  career  will  probably  be  one  of  sin  and  shame. 
Poor  girl !  Is  it  her  mother  s  ignorance  of  her  duty 
that  shall  lay  her  thus  low  ?  Had  the  mother  kept 
her  home  like  Lucy  Noi'cott,  Susan  might  early  have 
attended  the  village  school,  and,  being  taught  habits 
of  neatness  at  home,  might  have  become  a  valued 
servant  in  a  gentleman's  family,  till,  in  her  turn,  she 
had  taken  upon  herself  the  holy  duties  of  a  wife. 

Oh,  mothers,  if  not  for  yourself,  yet  for  the  sake  of 
your  yet  innocent  children,  stay  at  home,  and  help  to 
fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life,  as  none  but  a  mother  can. 

One  Jlonday  morning,  Norcott  happened  to  over- 
take his  neighbour  Johnson  on  his  way  to  work. 
There  was  iTttle  in  common  between  the  two  men, 
and  Norcott  had  long  felt  shy  of  his  dnuiken  ac- 
quaintance ;  yet  there  was  something  in  Johnson's 
appearance  to-day  which  induced  him  to  slacken  his 
pace,   that  he    might    speak        '' -  ^      i.-^-— . 

passing  on. 


few   words    before 


as  an  apple,  and  as  clean  as  if  you  were  going  to 
church  \  1  wish  I  was  as  rich  as  you  are." 

"  And  why  are  you  not  ?"  asked  Norcott,  **  cm- 
wages  are  the  same. " 

"  Aye,  but  you  have  got  a  clever  managing  wife, 
who  knows  how  to  manage  everything,  and  she  makes 
your  home  comlbrtable." 

•'Johnson,"  replied  his  neighbour,  gravely,  "it 
you  did  as  I  do,  give  all  your  wages  into  your  wife's 
hands  every  Saturday  night,  you  might  be  as  well  off 
as  we  are." 

"  A  pretty  thing,  indeed !  And  what  am  I  to  do 
for  a  drop  of  beer,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  The 
'  Bell's'  the  only  place  where  I  can  have  a  moment's 
comfort,  and  how  can  I  help  going  there  ?" 

"  Cannot  you  bid  your  wife  stay  at  home  and  make 
things  comfortable  ?"  urged  Xorcott.  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  her  going  out  has  done  all  the  mischief" 

"  It  drove  me  first  to  the  '  Bell,'  and  that's  true," 
replied  Johnson,  bitterly ;  "  but  now  I've  "ot  the 
habit  of  it,  I  can't  live  without  it,  and  my  wife  says 
we  shoidd  all  be  starved  if  she  did  not  work ;  and 
Sukey's  a  big  girl  now,  and  able  to  manage  at  home." 

"  And  how  does  she  manage,  poor  child  ?"  returned 
Xorcott,  "  but  by  lolling  all  day  at  the  door,  and 
gossipping.  Why  she  cannot  even  do  up  the  house 
fit  to  be  seen,  nor  wash  the  clothes ;  and  how  should 
she,  when  her  mother  never  taught  her?" 

'*  "Well,  well,  man,  that^s  all  very  fine,  but  poor 
folks  must  work  and  slave,  and  get  on  as  they  can, 
and  not  Interfere  with  each  other,  that's  what  /  am 
thinking."  And  Johnson  looked  so  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  Norcott,  that  he  ceased  from  his  well- 
meant  remarks,  and  merely  bidding  him  good-morn- 
ing again,  went  on  his  way  at  the  brisk  pace  which 
was  natural  to  him. 

"  \VTiat  a  happy  thing  it  is  for  me,  that,  from  the 
first,  we  determined  that  Lucy  should  never  leave  her 
home,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  might  have  been 
driven  to  the  public-house  like  that  poor  fellow,  for 
want  of  a  home,  and  have  been  what  he  is,  a  poor, 
wretched,  miserable  drunkard.  Oh,  what  mercy  has 
followed  me,"  he  exclaimed  soon  alter,  "  what  a 
mercy  that  my  Lucy  knew  her  duty,  and  ■\vas  deter- 
mined to  do  it !  I  do  not  believe  poor  Mrs.  Johnson 
has  an  idea,  to  this  day,  that  all  her  misery  Is  her  own 
doing.  And  many  other  people  eiT  through  ignorance, 
I  believe.  They  think  only  of  earning  money,  and 
never  reflect  how  much  they  lose  by  it;  money, 
health,  character,  happiness.  Would  they  be  wiser, 
I  wonder,  if  they  did  know  it ;  if  every  wife  and 
mother  said,  as  my  Lucy  does,  that  her  first  duty  is  to 
her  husband  and  children?  Some  women  like  gad- 
ding about  into  gentlemen's  houses,  or  even  those 
horrid  laondrics,  where  they  can  gossip  all  day,  and 
get  gin  to  drink ;  yet,  perhaps,  even  some  of  those 
might  never  have  begun  the  bad  habit.  If  they  had 
known  the  misery  and  poverty  which  are  sure  to 
follow  it." 

So  William  Norcott  went  un,  tlebatlng  with  himself 
this  anxious  question,  till  he  arrived  at  the  farm 
where  he  worked. 

Wife   of  the  labouring  man !     Take   warning  in 

time.     Try  to  make  home  happy  to  your  husband 

and  children.     Remember  your  first  earthly   duty, 

and,  whatever  be  the  temptations  to  go  out  to  work, 

STAY  AT  HOME ! 

M.  A.  R. 


Johnson's  step  wa<  unsteady,  his  back  was  bent 
like  an  old  man's,  his  face  was  purple  and  bloated, 
and  his  voice  husky,  as  he  replied  to  Norcott's  kindly 
salutation. 

*•  Aye,  ffood  moi*ning,"  he  said,  gloomily,  "the 
moi-uing's  always  good  with  you ;  you  look  as  fresh 


Woman  akd  Chkistianity. — As  woman  was  the 
first  in  the  transgression,  so  He  who  came  to  raise  the 
fallen  and  to  save  the  lost,  was  the  first  to  vindicate 
her  cause.  He  was  bom  of  woman,  and  women's  love 
followed  Him  from  the  manger  to  the  sepulchre. 
When  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  women 
ministered  unto  Him  of  their  substance;  when  even 
his  favoured  disciples  were  ignorant  of  His  real 
character,  He  revealed  Himself  to  a  despised  daughter 
of  Samaria,  as  the  promised  Messiah.  He  restored 
alive  the  dead  son  of  the  widow,  and  gave  back  to 
life  the  dead  brother  of  the  mourning  sisters  ;  he 
shrank  not  from  the  touch  of  the  woman  who  "was  a 
sinner,"  nor  cast  a  stone  on  her  who  was  laden  in 
adultery  ;  his  last  words  of  public  exhortation  were 
addressed  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  when 
the  multitude  demanded  his  death,  a  woman  pro- 
claimed her  sympathy  with  His  fate.  Betrayed  by 
one  apostle,  denied  by  another,  forsaken  by  all, 
woman  clung  to  Him  to  the  end.  the  last  to  linger  at 
His  cross,  the  first  to  seek  His  sepulchre.  And,  to  a 
woman.  He  made  the  first  maniiestation  of  Himself 
after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  To  His  service, 
therefore,  women,  are  especially  called,  that  their 
influence  may  be  rightfully  directed  towards  those 
with  whom  thev  are  connected. 


SUNDAY   THINKINGS, 
TO  BRIGHTEN   WORK-BAY  TOILS. 

Sunday,  Ith  February^  1864. 

"He  is   brought  as  a  LamU  to  the  SLArOHTER." — 

Isaiah  liii.  7. 
"  He  is  brought!"  Who  ?  In  Acts  viii.  I  see  Philip 
told  the  man  from  Ethiopia,  that  it  meant  Jesus. 
I  will  read  all  the  verses,  chapter  viii.  -26 — 40.  So 
when  this  man  was  sitting  in  his  carriage,  reading 
Isaiah  liii.,  Philip  told  him  that  it  was  all  about 
Jesus.  How  could  Isaiah  have  known  all  about  Him 
so  long  before  ?  for  he  wrote  it  700  years  before 
Jesus  was  born.  God  made  it  known  to  Isaiah  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  lie  prophesied,  that  means, 
told  beforehand,  what  would  happen. 

Now,  let  me  look  again  ;  what  docs  he  say  of  Jesus  ? 
He  says.  He  is  brought  to  the  slaughter,  lt7:e  a  iamb, 
an  innocent  lamb.  They  don't  put  It  to  death 
because  it  has  hurt  anybody,  or  done  any  harm,  but 
that  It  may  be  food  for  people,  that  they  may  cat  It. 
As  they  eat  It^  it  feeds  their  bodies.  They  live  by 
eating  it. 

How  was  Jesus  like  a  lamb  ?  He  did  no  sin.  He 
was  holy,  harmless ;  yet  they  slaughtered  Him.  Ho 
was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  died.  The  thorns  tore 
His  blessed  head;  the  nails  tore  His  hands  and  His 
feet ;  the  scourge  of  ropes,  with  an  iron  point  at  the 
end  of  each  rope,  tore  his  back;  the  spear  pierced 
His  side ;  from  all  these  wounds  the  blood  llowcd 
out,  and  Jesus  died — the  slaughtered  Lamb  of  God. 
Why  ?  That  I  might  live.  1  will  pray  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  enlighten  my  ignorance,  that  I  may  under- 
stand this.     I  will  read  John  vi.  53 — -57. 

Sunday^  14M  February^  1864. 
"Who  His  own  self  babe  our  Sins  in  His  own 

BODY    ON    THE    TrEE." 1    Pctcr    li.   24. 

Here  is  a  verse  about  Jesus  again.  Jesus  "  on 
the  tree."  That  must  mean  on  the  cross,  when  fie 
was  slaughtered.  Perhaps  this,  which  Peter  wrote, 
will  help  me  to  understand  what  Isaiah  wrote,  foi' 
the  Holy  Spirit  moved  them  both  to  write  it. 

When  Jesus  was  on  the  tree.  He  waa  hearing  our 
sins.  Now  I  begin  to  understand.  He  did  not 
deserve  to  die.  He  had  no  sins  of  His  own.  He 
was  innocent,  like  a  lamb.  But  he  died  for  our  sins. 
I  remember  Isaiah  said,  "  lie  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities." 
(Isaiah  liii.  5).  God  had  said,  "The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die."  Ezekiel  xvlli.  4. 

I  have  sinned,  and  I  deserve  to  die.  But  Jesus, 
who  had  not  sinned,  died  instead  of  me.  He,  the 
just,  for  us,  the  unjust.  "God  hath  made  Him  to  be 
sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin."  He  bare  our  sins  on 
the  tree. 

How  did  He  bear  them?  "Li  His  own  body." 
Jesus  is  God.  God  cannot  die.  Jesus  became  man 
that  He  might  die.  We  had  sinned.  Jesus  must  be 
made,  like  us,  sinners,  or  He  could  not  suffer  in  om* 
stead.  So  when  He  left  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  did  not  take  on  Illm  the  nature  of  the  holy 
angels.  He  "  Was  made  In  the  likeness  of  men."  I 
will  read  Philippians  ii.  5 — 11;  and  Hebrews  ii.  7 — 18. 
It  will  tell  me  about  it,  and  so  this  is  why  He  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  lay  a  little  babe  in  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem.  He  was  born  that  lie  might 
die.     Might  die  for  me. 

He,  His  own  self,  bare  my  sinsy  in  His  own  body, 
on  the  tree. 

Sunday,  2\st  February,  1864. 

"now   once  in   the   end   of   the  world  hath 

He  appeared  to  put  awat  sin  by  the  Sacrifice 

OF  Himself." — Hebrews  ix.  26. 

This  verse  tells  me  something  more  about  Jesus 
and  my  sins.  When  did  he  appear  in  a  human  body? 
"  In  the  enrl  of  the  world."  It  is  sixty  hundred  years 
since  men  bej^an  to  live  in  this  world.  But  it  is  only 
eighteen  hundred  years  since  Jesus  appeared.  So  He 
came  near  the  end,  not  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

How  often  did  He  appear  to  put  away  sin  ? 
"Once."  He  "Offered  one  .sacrifice  for  sins."  No 
need  for  Jesus  to  die  again.  That  great  sacrifice  of 
the  Son  of  God  was  enough  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.    "  Christ  being  dead  dicth  no  more." 

This  verse  says,  Jesus  '■'■jmt  away  sin."  When  He 
bore  my  sins  on  the  tree,  what  became  of  them  ?  He 
put  them  away  for  ever.  Will  they  never  come  back 
on  my  soul,  and  make  me  guilty  again  before  God  ? 
Never,  if  I  believe  on  the  Lfird  Jesus  Christ.     How 
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blesseJ  !  "  Thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  Thy 
back." 

I  will  read  Leviticus  xvi.  and  pray  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  me  understand  the  meaning. 

It  says  (verse  21),  they  put  all  their  transgressions 
and  sins  on  the  iiead  of  the  goat  by  confessing  them 
over  the  goat.  And  then  the  goat  was  led  away  into 
a  far-off  land,  never  to  come  back  with  those  sins  any 
more.  It  bore  them  away,  and  they  were  put  away 
for  ever. 

So  Jesus  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice,  to  take  away 
our  sins  for  ever.  They  will  not  be  found  again  in 
death,  or  before  the  great  white  throne  in  the  day  of 
Judgment,  for  any  who  have  confessed  them,  and  laid 
them  on  Jesus  and  forsaken  them. 

5Iy  faith  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  head  of  Thine, 

While  like  a  penitent  I  stand, 
And  there  confess  my  sin. 

Jeremiah  1.  20,  Isaiah  xliii.  25. 


Sundaij,  iStk  Februari/,  186-1, 
'Behold  the  Lamb  or  God,  which 


ing  beliind  the  blimls,  t;ikini>'  surreptitious  looks 
into  the  streets,  with  very  brio;ljt  eyes  and  rosy 
cheek.s,  are  the  young'  ladies  ot  tlie  house.  And 
their  remarks  are  jerked  out  somewhat  in  this 
fashion. 

"  Ah  !  tliere  lie  is,  at  Mr.  Simpson's.  One  for 
Mary,  no  doubt." 

"  Oh  !  and  I  declare  Ann  Harris  has  one ! 
How  pleased  she  looks." 

And  then,  witli  a  joyous  little  scream,  "  Ah ! 
here  he  is  !" 

What  a  commotion  in  the  hall !  A  httle  hit 
secret,  because  "  what  would  father  say  ?"  Yet  so 
joyous  that  they  cannot  contain  it  all.  In  the 
midst  of  it  what  confiision  of  tongues.  "  Let 
me  look  at  yours,  Maria."  "  What  a  beauty  mine 
is."  "  Ah !  I  know  who  sent  this."  "While 
another,  who  has  been  really  touched,  pockets 
hers,  saj-ing-  nothing-  about  it. 

The  e.T.citement  is  H'eneval.     It  is  here  in  the 


'  THE  SIN  OP  THE  WORLD," — John  i.  29. 

Here  is  a  new  word,  "  Betiold."  The  other 
verses  told  me  what  Jesus  did.  This  tells 
me  what  I  am  to  do. 

Who  am  I  to  behold  ?  "  The  Lamb  of  God." 
That  reminds  me  of  the  first  verse,  "He  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter." 

What  did  he  do  ?  Took  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  That  reminds  me  of  the  second  verse, 
"  He  bare  our  sins  on  the  tree." 

AVhat  did  he  do  with  the  sin  ?  Took  it  awaij. 
That  reminds  me  of  the  third  verse.  He  "  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself" 

And  now  this  fourth  verse  bids  me  behold 
Him. 

How  can  I  behold  him  ?  Jesus  is  in  heaven. 
Not  with  my  bodily  eyes.  I  must  behold  him 
by  faith  with  my  heart.  I  must  love  to  look 
upon  Him  and  believe  He  died  for  me. 

Blessed  Jesus,  help  me  to  see  Thee  now 
by  faith.  Open  my  blind  eyes.  Help  me  to 
confess  my  sins  and  hy  them  all  on  Thee. 
Blessed  Saviour,  take  them  all  away.  W.ash 
me  in  Thy  precious  blood,  whiter  than  snow. 
Cleanse  me  from  all  my  sin,  and  then  bid  me 
go  and  sin  no  more.     Amen. 

Oh,  yes,  I  must  hate  sin  and  forsake  it,  since 
Jesus  died  for  it.  I  will  try  and  behold. him 
every  day ;  the  Lamb  of  God ;  and  love  Him 
more  and  more,  for  all  His  love  to  me,  a  poor 

Only  to  think,  -'God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  His  only  begotten  son."  "The 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world." 

E.  A. 


It  is  a  very  old  sajnn^-.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  it  until  you  are  tired  of  it.  It  is  true, 
nevertheless.  Young  people,  cspeciaUij  young 
women,  cannot  he  too  careful  in  matters  relating 
to  the  affections.  Little  know  they  of  the  pit- 
falls around  them.  Life  seems  only  a  beautifiU 
dream ;  whereas  it  is  a  most  solemn  reality. 
However  brig-ht  and  fair  it  looks  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's daj',  may  all  our  sisters  be  g'uided  rig-htly 
in  the  important  selection  of  their  future  com- 
panions. 

And  it  were  better  to  find  them  in  the  homes, 
in  the  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  in  the 
Sunday  School,  than  in  the  Valentine's  Letter. 

With  this  thought  in  our  minds,  we  solicit  the 
attention  of  our  subscribers  to  a  little  suggestive. 
Let  the  mercurier  of  tlie  Post  Office,  while  they 
bear  to  many  a  light-hearted — but  perhaps  giddy 
girl — the  desired  missive  of  the  fourteenth, 
bear  many  copies  of  this  journal,  to  the  thought- 
full  and  the  thoughtless — are  une.xpected, 
but  let  us  hope  no  unwelcome  valentine, 
breathing-  of  a  love  more  pure  and  holy 
than  the  love  of  earth,  and  liappiness 
gTeater  and  more  lasting-  than  this  earth 
can  give. 


OUT    AND    AT    HOME. 

ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

In  the  short  and. somewhat  gloomy  month  of 
February,  there  is  a  most  delightful  hreak  for 
the  vQung  and  unmarried  people.  St.  Valentine's 
Day— looked  forward  to  with  eagerness,  wel- 
comed with  trembling  joy,  looked  hack  upon 
with  pleased  retrospection— is  the  day  of  daj'S  in 
this  second  month. 

The  postman's  knock  has  o-enerally  a  pleasant 
sound.  It  brings  visions  of  kindly  words  and 
lovino-  thoii2-hts;  warm-hearted  expressions,  to 
be  treasured  and  re-read,  always  with  tender 
eyes  and  moved  lips.  Sometimes  it  is  a  much- 
dreaded  sound.  When  we  fear  the  tidings  the 
unopened  letter  may  contain  ;  when  a  loved-one 
lies  ill ;  when  some  great  loss  is  anticipated; 
when  the  foreboding  heart  beats  sadly  with 
undefined  fear;  then  the  postman's  knock  is 
almost  like  a  knell. 

But  on  St.  V-alentine's  Day  all  is  mirth,  and 
fun,  and  gladness.  The  postman  seems  more 
tardy  than  ever  delivering  his  treasures.     Peep- 


hall,  below  in  the  kitchen,  on  the  stairs,  yonder 
among  that  group  of  girls  going  into  the  factory, 
in  that  opposite  room,  where  the  needlewomen 
steal  a  minute  to  open  their  letters,  and  to  laugh 
at  Susan,  who  has  had  to  pay  two-pence  for  her's, 
and  finds  a  very  ugly  misrepresentation  inside. 

"  I  never  take  them  when  there's  two-pence 
to  pay.  Any  young  man,  who  was  worth  think- 
ino-  of,  would  afford  a  stam])  for  his  valentine." 

Most  certainly  he  would.  And  if  he  were 
eery  worthy,  it  is  questionable  if  he  would  send 
a  valentine  at  all.  Honest,  manly  hearts,  can 
generally  find  utterances  by  more  legitimate 
means.  And  any  true-hearted  woman  would 
prize  half-a-dozen  tenderly  spoken  words  more 
highly  than  the  most  beautiful  Cupid  ever  cut  in 
paper,  though  siu-mounted  by  the  handsomest 
border,  and  inscribed  with  the  most  sentimental 
hues ! 

Still,  the  14th  of  February  wdl  arrive,  and  the 
valentines  will  be  sent,  and  read,  and  laughed 
oiver — perhaps,  though  that  is  a  pity — sometimes 
cried  over  too.  They  may  occasionally  contain 
a  word  of  truth,  and  'convey  a  correct  idea ;  but, 
o-enerally,  we  would  advise  our  young  friends 
not  to  tliink  too  much  of  them ;  not  to  be  too 
elated  when  they  arrive,  and  not  to  feel  too  dis- 
appointed even  if  the  postman  should  omit  to 
call  at  their  house  on  the  eventfiil  morn. 


THE  POOR  LACE-MAKERS, 

AND 

HOW  TO  HELP  THEM.* 

In  an  elegantly  got  up  little  book,  we  have 
been  reading  all  about  Olney,  the  pen-and-ink 
descriptions  which  are  enriched  by  some  charm- 
ing illustrations.  The  town  deserves  to  be 
better  known  than  it  is,  and  thousands  of 
readers,  who  are  famihar  with  Cowper  and 
the  Olney  hymns,  will  hail  this  volume  with 
delight.  Every  page  teems  v/lth  entertaining 
and  instructive  matter.  The  following  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  lace  trade,  is  sure  to  be 
read  with  interest,  and  will,  doubtless,  make 
many  of  our  readers  anxious  to  form  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  volume. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Olney  are  much  engaged 
in  lace-making ;  and  as  the  little  girls  are 
"put  to  tne  pillow"  as  early  as  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  ihey  are  taken  away  from  the 
National  Schools  very  young.  The  ladies  try 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  Evening  Classes, 
and  extra  eflbrt  on  Sundays,  when  school  is 
open  three  times  a  day.  But  it  seems  to  be 
a  very  reasonable  question,  whether  when  the 
lace-making  is  so  miserably  paid,  would  it  not  be 

better  to  discountenance  the  practice  of  bring- 

;so  many  girls  up  to  this  kind  of  manufacture. 
At  the  highest  price  they  have  been  able  to  secure 
for  a  long  time,they  can  only  earn  a  very  scanty  sub- 
sistence, the  best  workers  seldom  getting  more  than 
four  shillings  a  week.  Ladies  mi^ht  do  the  poor 
people  a  service  by  pm-chasiiig  their  best  specimens 
of  work  at  eemunerative  prices.  It  is  little  known 
as  EngUsh  manufacture,  and  generally  passes  for  Mal- 
tese, to  which  it  is  frequently  superior.  Some  of  the 
collars  and  cufis  are  beautifully  even  and  delicate  in 
their  texture,  and  the  coiffures,  lappets,  parasol  covers, 
and  the  black  and  white  laces,  sold  by  the  yai-d,  arc 
very  handsome  ;  and  as  being  the  work  of  our  own 
poor,  should  certainly  not  be  held  in  less  esteem  than 
that  of  foreigners.  For  years  past,  to  procure  the 
bare  necessaries  of  existence,  they  have  been  obliged, 
from  infancy,  to  labour  so  constantly,  as  to  be  unable 
to  give  much  attention  to  ordinary  household  affairs ; 
but  of  course  this  may  be  remedied  by  paying  them 
better  for  then-  work,  that  they  may  not  requii-e  to 
sit  su  many  hours  at  the  pillow. 

"  As  it  is,  many,  when  they  become  wives  and 
mothers,  are  so  ill-prepared  ibr  their  duties,  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  put  on  the  simplest  patch ;  and 
I  am  told  that  several  women  eke  out  a  living  by 
mending  for  the  others,  which  is  certainly  better 
than  wearing  then*  clothes  till  they  drop  to  pieces, 
but  not  the  most  economical  way  of  living  for  poor 
people.  There  is  also  a  great  dearth  ot  domestic 
service,  which  is  more  respectable,  and  a  better 
preparation  for  the  home  duties  of  married  life.  Dr. 
Langley,  the  father  and  predecessor  of  the  present 
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esteemed  Vicar,  made  an  eflbrt  to  establish  a  Training 
School  for  servants.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
endeavour  to  revive  this  ?  Very  many  families, 
doubtless,  would  like  to  be  supplied  with  serrants 
fix)m  such  a  place  as  Olney,  trained  so  as  to  be  given 
health  and  activity  in  the  perfect  performance  of  all 
domestic  duties ;  haviiig  an  intelligent  acquaintance 
•with  the  truth  of  God,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
recommend  it  by  the  cfaeei'ful  performance  of  all 
relative  duty.  Surely  the  women  of  Olney  have  now 
sufficiently  had  experience  of  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
sacrificing  personal  health,  domestic  comfort,  social 
usefulness,  and  their  share  in  the  great  mission  of 
England — to  the  cramping,  bleaching,  poverty- 
stricken  manufacture  of  Lace-Making ;  for  the  women 
and  girls  have  a  kind  of  bleached  appcarancj  ;  and 
although  intelligent,  seem  to  have  almost  as  little 
idea  of  their  circumstances  being  improved,  as  the 
Irish,  not  a  great  many  years  ago,  generally  had. 
Extremely  low  diet,  and  continual  sedentary  occupa- 
tion, may  have  something  to  do  with  their  seeming 
want  of  hope.  Weak  health  is  also  much  too 
common.  And  yet  some,  even  of  the  poorest,  have  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and 
Literature,  with  more  general  knowledge,  than  is 
usual  in  the  same  class  of  life  in  England.  Possibly 
the  foundation  of  this  has  been  in  their  religious 
education  and  poetical  associations." 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Jlr.  Gauntlett  wrote:  — 
"  I  have  occasionally  visited  some  of  the  lace-rooms 
in  Olney,  of  about  six  or  seven  feet  square,  and  sat 
down  with  three  or  four  females,  who  probably  had 
never  been  ten  miles  distant  from  home,  working  at 
their  pillows,  or  as  a  stranger  woidd  suppo-^e  playing 
vnth  their  lace  bobbins.  While  their  fingers 
have  been  moving,  mth  the  rapidity  of  those 
(if  alady perforniingncdiiccit  n  thcpnno 
forte,  1  have  been  '■•.  i  .  i  1  1  tied  ind 
surprised  at  their    i  >      •    i  I  lii^e  on 

several  occasions  .-::        i  '.  ncnt  to 

hear  specimens  of  n:  (  ui  :rl .  i    ^  I  ha\e 

mentally  criticised  «lie  hui^iu^e  and  the 
sentiments  of  my  humble  and  intelligent 
companions.  I  have  sometime  siid  to 
myself,  You  liave  dcliveied  entimeuts 
wiiich  would  do  honour  to  a  lady  of 
superior  education,  in  language  which  would 
not  disgrace  her. 

*'  I  have  proceeded  in  my  reflections 
Well,  you  have,  from  youi  childhood  sat 
under  the  ministry  of  Newton  Scott  Bean 
Home,  and  Stephenson.  They  have  vit>ited 
yon  in  your  cottages.  You  have  con  tantly 
read  your  Bible,  and  other  useful  reli  ions 
Ijooks.  God  has  given  you  good  natural 
talents,  and  you  have  not  laid  them  up 
in  a  napkin.  After  reflections  of  this 
kind,  my  pritrtd  facie  astoni  hment  has 
subsided,  and  been  lost  in  almnation  at  the 
cfl'cct of  religious infonnation  an  \\  imcii  Ic 

Upon    inquiry,    a     friend     i  esidmg    at 
Olney  has  supplied  ine  with  the  following 
particulars    respecting   the    songs    of 
Makers." 

'*  The  children  learn  to  make  lace,  not  so  much  at 
home  with  their  motlicrs,  as  at  lace  schools  kept  by 
dames.  When  the  lace  trade  was  better,  most  boys 
used  to  learn  as  well  as  the  girls  ;  and  even  men  used 
to  make  lace,  as  they  could  earn  more  at '  the  pillow,' 
than  at  agricultural  labour.  I  have  seen  old  men 
who  made  good  wages  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century." 

"The  'Son^s  of  the  Lace-Makers'  were  of  the 
same  class  as  the  nursery  rhymes, 

'  Hush-a-bye  baby,  on  the  tree  top,'  Sec, 
and  were  sung  by  the  children  when  at  work.  The 
proficiency  of  the  children  was  estimated  by  the 
number  of  pins  they  could  stick  in  an  hour.  They 
were  set  so  many  score  of  pins,  and  counted  as  they 
went  on  The  singing,  or  rather  chanting,  assisted 
them  in  the  counting,  and  also  kept  them  together  in 
their  work.  I  am  told  that  we  cannot  imagine  either 
the  ellbct  of  thirty  or  forty  children's  voices  uniting 
in  this  'sing-song,'  nor  yet  the  aid  it  was  to  them. 

"  These  '  Lace  Tellings,'  as  they  were  called,  were 
repeated  over  and  over,  the  number  at  the  beginning 
lessening  as  the  task  appointed  nearcd  its  conclusion, 
as — 

'  Nineteen  miles  have  I  got  to  go.* 

'  Eighteen  miles  have  I  got  to  go.' 

'  Seventeen  miles  have  I  got  to  go.' 

"It  is  only  the  very  old  people  who  remember 

anything  about  these  '  Lace  Tellings,'  as  they  have 

not  been  used  in  the  schools  about  Olney  for  many 

years.     Latterly  they  have  sung  hymns,  or  some  of 

the  current  songs  of  the  day. 

"  From  the  specimens  we  have  been  able  to  collect 


from  the  memories  of  the  old  Lace-Maker  in  the 
portrait,  and  one  of  her  friends,  tew  will  be  disjiosed 
to  regret  that  the  old  'Telling*  have  become 
obsolete.  These  that  follow  are  evidently  the  'Songs 
of  the  Lace-Makers,'  mentioned  in  the  Northampton- 
shire Glossary,  as  assisting  '  the  youn^  worker ;'  and 
are  thrown  aside  with  other  childish  thmgs  on  leaving 
the  Lace  School." 


OUR  VILLAGE    GIRLS,* 

BY  HETTY  BOWM-O^. 
A  VERY  useti-il  addition  to  school  libraries  is  this 
little  book,  and  well  is  it  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  writer.  That  purpose  is  the  welfare 
of  the  British  Workwoman :  to  lead  our  village  girls 
to  grow  up  true,  pure,  brave-hearted,  worthy  of  all 
love  and  honour;  busy  with  Martha  in  her  household 
cares,  sitting  with  Mary  at  the  Master's  feet.  It  is 
full  of  useful,  homely,  hints,  and  the  narratives  ai-e 
all  instructive.  Miss  Weston,  who  is  represented  as 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  village 
girls,  is  a  pattern  woman,  doubtless  drawn  from  life; 
pious,  gentle,  amiable,  unafiected,  she  is  the  means  of 
exercising  an  immense  influence  for  good  over  those 
amongst  whom  she  labours.  Seated  among  a  group 
of  happy  hsteners,  and  happy  herself,  she  is  repre- 
sented to  us  as  showing  the  poor  and  uninstructed, 
how  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

We  append  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  girls,  who, 
though  in  early  life  impressed  with  the  truth,  grew 
worldly  and  careless,  but  was  brought  back  again  into 
the  right  wav — 


''Miss  Weston  spent  a  good  juirt  of  that  day  in 
prayer,  that  Go<l  would  give  her  the  wisdom  and 
gentleness,  and  teach  her  the  loving  faithful  words  which 
she  felt  she  so  greatly  needed.  She  knew  that  nothing 
she  could  say  would'  reach  the  wayward  gui's  heart ; 
but  the  Spirit  of  Life  from  above  could  touch  it.  and 
He  would  be  given  in  answer  to  her  petitiorft. 

In  the  evening  she  went  into  the  room  where  Jane 
was  sitting  at  work,  and  offered  to  help  her  a  little 
while,  iu  order  that  the  dress  might  be  finished  that 
night. 

" '  Oh.  I  shall  soon  be  done,  ma'am,  thank  you  :  1  can 
manage  it  well  enough  myself.' 

•'  But  Miss  Weston  saw  that  her  progress  had  been 
very  slow,  and  her  work  not  particularly  good.  She 
made  no  remark  upon  this,  however,  but  proceeded  to 
stitch  in  a  sleeve,  talking  pleasantly  as  she  did  so. 
Jane  soon  seemed  more  at  her  case,  and  answered  the 
young  lady's  many  questions  about  her  brothers  and 
their  progress  at  school,  and  her  o\\-n  life  while  learning 

her  business  at  C .     Gradually  Miss  Weston  led  the 

conversation  back  to  the  days  when  Jane  used  to  come 
to  the  Sunday  School  as  a  child,  and  tried  to  soften  her 
by  awakening  old  recollections.  Then  she  spoke  of 
Willie  (a  younger  brother  recently  departed),  telling 
Jane  many  things  which  she  herself  kuew  about  him, 
and  relating  many  of  his  simple,  holy  thoughts,  which 
he  shared  witli  'Miss  Edith'  more  frequently  than  with 
anyone  else..  She  talked  a  good  while,  without  seeming 
to  expect  an  answer,  till  at  length  Jane's  tears  began  to 
fall  upon  her  work. 

*' '  It  was  such  a  beautiful  death,'  Miss  Weston  went 
ou ;  such  a  quiet,  happy  falling  asleep  in  Jesus.  I  am 
sure  you  can  never  forget  what  he  said  to  you,  Jane ; 
the  words  seem  often  to  have  sounded  in  my  ears  since — 
"  meet  me  at  the  right  hand."  '  Dear  Jane,'  she  added, 
rising  and  laying  her  haud  on  the  girl's  shoulder, 
are  you  trying  to  meet  him  there  i" 

Jane  was  -completely  subdued.  She 
pushed  her  work  aside,  and  bent  her  head  on 
the  table  crying  bitterly.  Miss  Weston 
waited  tdl  she  was  calmer  ;  thankful,  mean- 
while to  see  the  tears  flow. 

I  have  been  very  unhappy  about  you, 
Jane  he  said  at  length,  '  because  I  coidd 
not  help  fearing  you  were  not  walking  in 
the  ■«  ay  which  leads  to  that  happy  meeting- 
place 

N  aid  Jane,  passionately,  '  I  haven't 
been  and  I  knew  it  all  the  time.  I  knew  I 
A\  as  gomg  wrong,  and  yet  I  couldn't  atop,' 

Did  you  ask  Jesus  to  stop  you,  Jane? 
Onh  Hi    hand  can  do  it.' 

No  I  couldn't  pray  and  live  so  as  I  did; 


;  it  up.' 


the  n-rnng 


'fhe   Lace- 


"  But  to  church  Jane  Hardy  seldom  came.  When 
she  did,  it  was  with  a  bonnet  so  bedecked  \vith  roses, 
that  it  looked  as  if  she  was  carrying  a  basket  full  of  them 
upon  her  head.  Time  passed  on,  and  Miss  Weston  was 
pained  to  hear  of  her  associating  with  the  giddiest 
girls  in  the  village,  and,  what  was  worse,  being  seen  in 
company  with  several  young  men  of  not  very  good 
character.  When  the  Whitsuntide  hiring  came  round, 
Jane  was  at  the  fair,  and  in  one  of  the  low  dancing  rooms 
in  the  little  market  town  ;  besides,  being  as  Edith  laiew, 
at  a  '  tea- drinking,'  held  at  one  of  the  public-houses 
in  Aflhton.  All  this  grieved  her  teacher  exceedingly, 
and  she  tried  every  plan  she  could  think  of  to  gain 
some  influence  over  the  misguided  giil.  But  she  care- 
fully kept  out  of  her  way.  and  avoided  every  chance 
of  meeting  her.  Edith  was  almost  in  despair,  when, 
one  day.  a  happy  thought  struck  her.  She  would  buy 
.a  new  dress,  and  get  Jane  to  come  and  make  it !  '  I  do 
really  want  one,'  she  said  to  herself,  in  excuse  for  her 
extravagance,  "  and  if  I  get  her  into  the  house  it  won't 
be  so  expensive  as  having  it  made  in  to\vn." 

''  She  mentioned  the  plan  to  her  mother  and  sister, 
and  was  met  by  a  laughing  remonstrance  from  Kate  : — 

"  '  She'll  spoil  it,  for  a  certainty  ;  its  just  throwing 
money  away,  and  that's  what  you're  always  preaching 
to  me  about.  Why  can't  you  send  for  her,  and  say  you 
want  to  speak  to  her  T 

"'That  would  not  do  at  all.  And.  besides,  if  I  did 
she  very  likely  would  not  come.' 

"  So  Edith  carried  her  point,  bought  her  dress,  and 
sent  for  Jane  Hardy  to  make  it.  She  came,  laden  with 
fashion-books  and  patterns,  to  which  Miss  Weston  paid 
very  little  attention  :  but  explained  the  simple  way  in 
which  she  wished  the  dress  made,  in  agreement  with 
her  own  lady-like  taste,  Jane  thought  it  would  not 
look  at  all  well,  '  she  never  made  a  dress  in  such  a  way 
before,'  but,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  her 

wishes.  _    ^„^_ _^_^_ 

*  Tlic  Book  Society,  Paternoster  Row. 


You  had  better  have 
J    \\\    Jane.' 

\l  and  I  wanted  to  do  it,  but  aome- 
thm„  t^ecmed  to  hold  me  back,  and  I  wasn't 
1  appv  cither  ;  I  tried  to  drown  it,  hut  there 
\  \  nn  eiT  enough  in  my  heart  often  ;  and 
f  uldn  t  help  thinking  of  that  text  you 
^ave  n  the  night  before  I  went  away,  you 
know  and  how  I  wasn't  follo\ving  God  as  a 
__         dear  child 

" '  Satan  was  holding  you  back,  Jane.  He 
had  got  his  chains  about  you,  and  nothing  but  Christ's 
Inve  and  power  could  break  them.  I  can  not  bear  to  think 
where  thi^  were  leading  you  to.  I  have  been  most 
prieved  to  hear  of  your  being  at  the  public-house  dance. 
You  know  the  kind  of  company  you  would  be  in  there 
—such  as  no  modest  girl  should  be  seen  in.  A  woman 
only  puts  herself  into  the  way  of  evil  in  such  places, 
and  if  she  falls,  as,  alas!  so  many  do,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at.' 

"Jane  shuddered.  'I  never  thought  of  it  till  now,* 
she  said.  '• '  Oh  I  Miss  Weston,  can  you  help  me  to  get 
out  of  it  ?— this  wretched  life.' 

" '  Christ  can  help  you,  Jane  :  I  cannot,  except  by 
asking  Him  to  do  so.  But  you  must  ask  Him  lor 
yourself,  ton.  You  must  ask  Him  to  make  you,  as  the 
Bible  says,  "a  new  creature;"  to  give  you  the  "new 
heart  and  the  right  spirit,'  without  which  we  cannot  be 
His  disciples,  or  see  His  kingdom.  And  you  must 
watch,  as  veil  us  pray,  and  strive  as  well  as  watch,  and 
determine  to  break  these  old  ties  completely,  without 
any  reserve,  and  holding  back.  It  will  be  hard  work 
at  first,  I  know, — very,  very  hard,  and  you  have 
no  strength  in  yourself  to  do  it,  but  look  to  Jesus, 
to  Jesus,  and  His  grace  will  bear  you  through  it 


all. 


'Oh, 


you  don't  know  how  hard  it  will  be,' 
sobbed  poor  Jane,  wringing  her  hands  almost  convulsive- 
ly, and  then  she  told  Miss  Weston,  what  indeed  she  had 
suspected  before,  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Will  Roberts,  one  of  the  most  reckless  young  men  in 
the  village,  with  whom  she  had  been  '  keeping  com- 
pany," without  her  parents'  knowledge,  ever  since  her 
return  home. 

"Her  kind  friend  could  hardly  say  a  word  in  reproof 
of  the  past,  the  poor  girl  seemed  so  broken-hearted. 
She  only  entreated  her,  as  she  valued  character,  re- 
putation, everything  that  a  woman  ought  to  hold  dear, 
to  break  off  the  engagement  at  once.  'And,  oh  I  Jane, 
this  keeping  company  without  yourparents' knowledge, 
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and  meeting  him  at  night  by  stealth,— indeed,  indeed  it 
will  never  do  :  you  miut  give  it  up.' 

"'But,  perhaps,  I  might  do  him  good,'  doubtfully 
suggested  Jane. 

" '  It's  a  dangerous  experiment  to  try.  At  any  rate 
yoa  would  be  doing  wrong  yourself,  and  we  are  not  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come.  We  cannot  pray,  '  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,'  if  we  go  straight  into  it  our. 
selves.  Besides,  no  woman  ever  did  do  a  man  any  good 
in  such  a  way.  Men  have  stronger  wills  than  wc.  and 
the  weaker  always  has  to  give  in.  I  know  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  you  to  give  him  up,— t)ie  hardest  thing 
that  can  come  to  a  woman  in  all  her  life, — but  you 
have  to  choose  between  him  and  Christ;  one  or  the 
other  I  am  afraid  you  must  lose.' 

"'Mind,'  added  Miss  Weston,  'I  do  not  say  it 
was  wrong  of  you  to  get  engaged,  far  from  it ;  bat  it 
was  wrong  to  do  it  without  your  parents'  knowledge 
and  consent,  and  ivrong  to  keep  up  these  secret  meet- 
ings at  night,  when  you  fancied  nobody  knew.  You 
cannot  tell  the  misery  and  sin  they  end  in,  in  too  many 
cases.  Bc.-;ides,  if  a  man's  love  is  worth  anything,  he 
will  not  be  asliamed  to  come  forward  in  an  open, 
manly  way,  and  ask  you  from  your  parents,  as  ever}' 
man  should  do;  and  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be 
Been  with  him  in  broad  daylight,  instead  of  sneaking 
about  in  the  dark,  as  if  you  were  doing  something 
wrong.' 

"  '  I  knew  I  was  doing  wrong,'  said  Jane,  humbly, 
for  all  her  pride  seemed  to  have  given  way  at  once. 
'  he  doesn't  follow  much  good,  poor  fellow.' 

"  '  We  may  pity  him,  indeed,  and  pray  for  him,  too; 
but  how  could  you  hope  to  be  happy  mth  such  a  man, 
Jane  ?  What  can  a  woman  expect  from  a  drunkard, 
and  a  Sabbath-breaker?  And  if  he  docs  not  keep  God's 
law,  is  he  likely  to  do  his  duty  to  his  wife  7  And  how 
can  you  lore  a  man  whom  you  cannot  respect,  and 
honour,  and  thoroughly  trust  ?' 

"  Miss  Weston  spoke  warmly.  Her  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  man-iage  were  very  high  ;  not  a  bit  too  high  though, 
reader,  as  no  woman's  ideas  on  such  a  subject  can  be. 
Perhaps,  if  our  village  girls  thought  more  seriously 
about  these  things,  there  would  not  be  so  many  un- 
happy couples,  so  many  cheerless  homes.  Perhaps, 
then,  too,  they  would  lose  the  stain  which  rests  so 
darkly  upon  them  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
learn  to  guard  more  jealously  that  character  for  modesty 
and  purity,  without  which  a  woman  is  a  disgrace  to 
her  sex  and  to  her  name.  I  know  you  do  think  about 
marrying  ;  what  girl  does  not  ?  And  it  is  very  n.itural 
that  you  elinidd  think  about  it,  and  not  in  the  least ' 
■wrong;  provided  you  do  not  treat  it  as  a  thing  only  to 
be  laughed  at,  and  jested  about.  Marriage  is  too  sacred 
to  be  laughed  at.  It  is  the  one  earthly  thing  which, 
generally  speaking,  makes  a  woman  happy  or  miserable 
for  life.  And  it  brings  with  it  so  many  iiew  duties,  so 
many  solemn  responsibilities,  that  it  should  never  be 
entered  upon  lightly  ;  should  never  be  entered  upon  at 
all,  except  with  one  whom,  as  Jliss  Weston  said,  we 
can  respect  and  honour ;  one  who  will  help  and  not 
hinder  us  in  keeping  the  commandments  of  God  ;  one 
by  whose  side  we  may  dare  to  face  the  whole  world, 
because  we  know  it  cannot  say  one  truthfiU  word 
against  him  :  one  to  whom  our  ignorance  may  look  up 
lor  guidance,  and  in  whom  our  weakness  may  trust  for 
strength,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  right  to  look  up  and 
trust  to  any  human  heart  and  hand ;  one  with  whom 
we  may  stand  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ;  one 
with  whom  we  may  hope  to  spend  eternity. 

"  Mi.«s  Weston  and  jane  Hardy  had  much  more  talk 
that  night.  Jane  found  in  her  true  sympathy,  and 
much  wise  counsel  in  her  diflScnlties.  She  rlid  not  tell 
her  to  give  up  loeing  Will  Roberts,  for  she  knew  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  do  that,  but  she  tried  to  shew 
her  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  him  to  '  follow'  her 
any  more.  She  spoke  of  the  One  Healer,  who  alone 
can  bind  up  the  broken  heart,  and  speak  peace  to  the 
troubled  spirit,  when  it  turns  aside  wearily  from  all 
human  comfort. 

'■ '  Take  your  sorrow  to  Him.  Jane.  He  is  the  best, 
the  only  friend  in  trouble.  His  love  will  never  grow 
cold,  never  disappoint  you.' 

"  J.ane  could  not  realize  this  yet.  Her  penitence  was 
too  deep  to  admit,  so  soon,  any  peace  to  her  aching  heart. 
Miss  Weston  did  not  try  to  lessen  her  feeling  of  guilt. 
She  only  pointed  her  to  the  Cross,  and  bid  her  lay  her 
burden  there. 

"The  cbress  was  not  finished  that  day,  but  Miss 
Weston  did  not  much  concern  herself  on  this  account. 
She  knew  that  the  day  had  not  been  lost.  Indeed  she 
long  looked  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  she 
had  ever  spent.  Do  ijov  know  the  meaning  of  this 
text .  '  If  any  of  you  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which 
are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spu-it  of  meek- 
ness, considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.' " 

A  VEHY  clever  physician  asserts  that  the  words, 
looks,  and  actions,  which  infants  see  and  hear  in  the 
first  two  or  tliree  years  of  their  lives,  do  actually  form 
the  gi-and  essential  outlines  of  their  future  characters, 
and  so  indelibly  are  they  impressed  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  new-model  them  in  future  years.  How 
careful  then  should  the  mother  be  as  to  the  kind  of 
words  her  babe  hears,  and  the  kind  of  actions  he  sees ! 
How  wise  should  she  herself  be  !    How  perfect  too  ! 


ELLEN'S  COMPLAINT. 

A   THOUGHTFUL   MOTHERS  LESSON. 


**  I BECLARE  I'm  weary  of  work !  It's  work,  work,  from 
morning  till  night.  As  soon  as  I've  finished  one 
thing  it's  another.  There's  neither  rest  nor  cessa- 
tion." "What  was  my  Ellen  saying?"  enquired 
Mrs  Ererall,  kindly.  "  Has  anythinj^  troubled  you, 
my  child?" 

Ellen  hung  her  head,  *'  I  was  only  saying,  mamma, 
how  tired  I  am  of  work.  I  seem  continually  employed, 
and  never  got  time  for  recreation,  like  other  young 
people." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  being  continually  em- 
ployed, and  what  do  you  understand  by  recreation." 

"  I  mean  that  I  have  so  much  household  work  to 
do,  and  hardly  ever  find  time  to  go  out  visiting,  and 
to  places  of  amusement,  like  others  of  my  age." 

"  Two  great  blessings  for  you,  my  dear,  if  you 
re^rd  them  in  the  right  light." 

Ellen  elevated  her  eyebrows.  "  I  cannot  see  that 
they  are  blessings,  at  all,  mamma.  Will  you 
explain." 

"  In  the  first  place,  would  you  like  to  grow  up  a 
useless  woman,  or  to  be  associated  with  the 
despicable  throng  of  giddy  triflers,  who  spend  life  in 
one  never  ending  round  of  folly;  worse  than  useless, 
because  exerting  a  baneful  influence  wherever  they 
move  ?" 

"  No  mamma,  I  should  not  like  to  belong  to  one 
class  or  the  other ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  my  leaving  a 
little  mnre  leisure,  and  going  out  occasionally  to  a 
party,  or  a  place  of  amusement,  must  necessitate  my 
becoming  either  useless  or  frivolous.  There's  Mary 
Lacy,  whose  parents  are  not  so  well  off  as  we  are, 
never  does  a  thing  at  home  from  morning  till  night;  is 
always  dressed  fit  to  see  company,  and  is  continually 
going  to  some  entertainment  or  other.  She  does  not 
seem  frivolous  either,  that  I  can  see." 

"  And  this  is  the  kind  of  life  you  would  like  to 
lead  ?    You  imagine  it  would  make  you  happier?" 

"It  must  be  much  more  pleasant,  certainly,  than  to 
be  for  ever  at  work,  as  I  am." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  for  ever  at  work  ?" 

"  Why,  constantly  doing  something,  of  course  ;  and 
then  I  so  hate  household  work." 

"Do  you  mean  washing  up  the  tea-things,  assisting 
to  make  the  beds,  occasionally  going  into  the  kitchen, 
to  learn  how  to  bake  and  cook,  and  to  the  laundry  on 
ironing  days  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  and  the  endless  vai-iety  of  needle- 
work you  make  me  do,  stocking- mending  included," 

"  And  would  my  daughter  ivish  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  any  of  these  duties  ?"' 

"I  cannot  see  what  use  they  will  be  to  me,  any 
more  than  to  Maiy  Lacy,  and  they  certainly  are  a 
great  bore." 

"  AVith  the  views  Mary  Lacy's  parents  take  as  to 
her  training,  or  what  will  best  fit  her  for  the  duties 
of  life,  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  only  know  I  have  a 
daughter  who  is  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul,  and  in 
her  interest  and  well  being,  my  own  is  inexti-jcably 
interwoven.  In  her  education,  I  think  not  only  of 
the  present  moment,  but  of  all  her  future  walk 
through  life,  as  well  as  of  the  tremendous  results 
which  must  be  the  issues  of  that  walk.  And 
criminally  unwise  should  I  be,  and  worse  than  cruel, 
if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  teach  her,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  every  duty  calculated  to  fit  her  for  the 
destiny  that  awaits  hei-,  and  to  enable  her  to  set  s 
bright  example  as  a  woman  and  a  Christian.  Could 
I  do  less  than  this,  I  shoiUji •wrong  my  child,  and  act 
unworthy  of  the  sacred  name  of  mother." 

"  But,  dear  mamma,  what  will  all  these  disagreeable 
things  have  to  do  with  my  shining  in  life."  To  me 
they  seem  things  only  fit  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  seen  with  soiled  hands  from  household 
work,  and  in  a  condition  not  fit  to  be  looked  at,  from 
cooking  and  ironing." 

"  Neither  ought  you  ever,  EUen,  to  be  in  a  condition 
unfit  to  be  seen." 

"  How  can  I  help  it.  mamma  ?" 

"By  nicety  in  your  work,  doing  it  with  methcd, 
and  by  availing  yourself  of  the  suitable  helps  to  ensure 
order  and  cleanliness,  which  I  have  placed  within 
your  reach.  If  you  think,  however,  it  is  any  disgrace 
for  the  tokens  of  work  to  be  sometimes  seen  upon 
your  person,  provided  they  are  unavoidable,  and  not 
the  result  of  slatternliness,  you  are  laboui-ing  under  a 
very  foolish,  but  very  common  error." 

"But  surely,  mamma,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is 
any  credit,  or  pleasant  either?" 

"I   do    mean   to    say  it   is   decidedly  a  credit; 


and  to  a  rightly  constituted  mind  ought  not  to  be 
disagreeable.  Only  the  vain  and  weak-minded 
would  be  ashamed  of  the  duties  with  which  it 
behoves  every  woman,  whether  mistress  or  servant^ 
to  be  practically  acquainted;  and  none  but  an 
individual  whose  praise  would  be  censure,  could  think 
it  derogatory  to  a  young  pei-son  to  be  willing  to  leam 
and  do  them  cheerfully  and  well.  Without  a  thorough 
knowledgeofall  that  belongs  towoman'sproper  sphere, 
domestic  economy,  and  this  household  work  iDctuded, 
that  you  so  much  dread,  depend  upon  it  no  woman 
is  fitted  to  go  through  the  world  creditably  or  aright. 
It  is  the  want  of  this,  perhaps,  mainly,  that  makes  so 
many  gloomy  firesides,  and  unhapjiy  homes,  even  in 
the  middle  walks  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lower." 

"  Well,  I  confess  I  can  hardly  see  how  any  one  who 
can  afford  to  keep  servants,  should  need  to  be 
worrying  themselves  with  such  drudgery.  It  seems 
to  me  useless,  and  out  of  place." 

"  f  do  not  say  that  a  person  who  can  aflbrd  to  keep 
a  sufficient  number  of  servants,  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly,  does  need  herself  to  do  veri/  much  in  that 
way  ;  but  be  assured,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
woman,  who  would  faithfully  discharge  her  duties  as 
a  mistress,  to  know  intimately  and  practically,  how 
work  ought  to  be  done,  and  domestic  aflairs  rightly 
managed.  Without  this  knowledge  she  can  hardly 
escape  wrong  being  done,  sometimes  grievous  wrong, 
to  one  party  or  other." 

"How  so,  mamma?" 

"  If  1  do  not  know  the  best  way  to  spend  my 
hiisband's  money,  Ellen,  am  I  not  in  danger  of 
needlessly  wasting  it?  If  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  right  prices  of  the  articles  consumed  in  my 
household,  and  the  proper  quantities  to  be  consumed, 
do  I  not  hold  out  a  premium  to  the  tradesmen,  if 
dishonest,  to  impose  upon  me,  and  to  my  servants  to 
be  extravagant  and  wasteful.  So  if  I  cannot  tell  how 
work  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  right  time  to  be 
spent  in  doing  it,  my  servants  will  naturally  become 
careless  and  superficial,  as  well  as  wasters  of  my 
time ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  be  expecting 
more  from  them  than  is  either  'just  or  equal.'  " 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,  mamma.  But  having 
leam't  these  things,  what  need  to  continue  doing 
them,  when  not  obliged  by  circumstances,  as  in  uiy 
case,  especially  when  they  are  so  very  disagreeable." 

"  Great  need,  particularly  as  they  are  so  very 
disagreeable.  You  are  learning  two  most  important 
and  useful  lessons,  that  of  perseverance  in  right 
under  difficulties,  and  of  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others." 

Ellen  smiled  dubiously.  ''  I  think  I  know  what 
you  mean  by  the  first,  but  I  hardly  see  how  constantly 
doing  things  unpleasant,  can  teach  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  otbers." 

"I  will  explain  more  particularly  what  I  mean  by 
both.  First,  then,  every  time  you  perform  a  par- 
ticularly unpleasant  duty  well,  despite  your  own 
inclination,  became  it  zi-  a  dufy^  you  gain  a  victory 
over  selfishness,  and  increase  your  power  of  sur- 
mounting the  obstacles  to  right  action  self-love  so 
often  throws  across  your  path,  your  powers  of 
endurance  become  strengthened,  and  your  mind 
braced  and  energized  for  future  demands  Upon  your 
patience  and  perseverance.  Indeed,  it  often  happens 
that  a  mind  so  disciplined,  becomes  cppable  of  great 
and  heroic  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  disinterested- 
ness, spurning  the  petty  impediments  to  its  upward 
course,  over  which  feebler  and  untaught  natures 
stumble,  fatally  checked  in  their  attempts  to  achieve 
any  act,  either  good  or  great.  And  with  regard  to 
the  lesson  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
knowing  practically  how  difficult  it  is  to  do 
duty  for  its  own  sake,  and  how  contrary  to  inclination 
it  sometimes  proves  so  to  do  this  duty  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  right  manner,  though  I  have  many 
more  advantages  and  inducements  to  perform  it  than 
my  servants  can  possibly  have  ;  shall  I  be  so  likely 
to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  harshness,  in  case  of  occa- 
sional failure ;  or  that  of  inconsiderateness,  in  over- 
tasking their  powers,  and,  as  so  many  do,  converting 
them  mto  mere  machines,  out  of  which  to  extract  as 
much  labom-  and  profit  as  can  possibly  be  crowded 
into  the  twenty-four  hours,  without  actual  peril  to  life 
or  limb  ?"  ^ 

"  I  did  not  think  of  all  this,  mamma,  but  you  see  so 
much  in  everything." 

"There  is  more  in  most  things  than  appears  on  the 
surface,  my  love ;  or  rather  more  serious  conse- 
quences resulting  firom  all  our  actions,  than  at  first 
sight  appears  at  all  probable.  But  there  are  yet  one 
or  two  more  aspects  of  this  question,  I  should  like  to 
touch  upon." 

"  What  are  they  ?" 
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*'  Do  you  not  consider  money  a  gift  from  God,  a 
talent  for  which  we  are  responsible  ?" 
"Certainly.     I  suppose  so." 

"  Do  you  remember  some  time  ago,  asking  me  if 
papa  could  not  afford  to  keep  another  sen-ant  ?" 

"I  do.  Tou  told  me  he  could,  but  did  not  think 
it  nrrht  to  do  so.  I  was  too  much  engaged  then  to 
explain  my  meaning  fully ;  but  will  do  so  now. 
Do  you  think  if  Papa  is  a  steward  of  God's  property, 
he  would  do  right  in  spending  a  large  amount  need- 
lessly, to  procure  the  services  of  an  additioual 
domestic,  in  order  to  do  what  his  daught<ir  can  not 
only  do  with  ease,  but  what  it  is  highly  important  she 
should  learn  to  do;  so  important  that  without  the 
knowledge,  she  will  not  only  lack  a  true  woman's 
most  essential  qualifications,  but  be  actually  unfit  to 
perform  the  duties  of  mistress,  wife,  or  mother, 
should  God,  in  His  good  providence,  call  her  to 
either." 

"Looking  at  it  in  that  light,  it  woxild  not  be  right, 
of  course  ;  but  I  never  thought  of  it  so  before." 

"That  is  but  one  phase  of  the  subjuct.  We 
must  not  only  look  upon  ourselves  as  responsible  to 
God  for  the  property  He  commits  to  our  care,  but 
also  for  other  talents  with  which  he  entrusts  us, 
our  time,  our  example,  our  influence^  even  our  ivords ; 
yes,  and  our  looks  too." 

"Oh.  mamma,  how  serious  you  are!" 

"  No  more  serious  than  the  subject  demands.  Our 
responsibility,  as  a  whole^  my  child,  is  a  very  solemn 
and  important  thing;  but  alas!  comparatively  lew 
think  of  it." 

"I  never  did  before  in  this  way." 

"And  thousands  never  do  to  their  dying  day. 
Life  is  one  grand  mistake,  and  life's  close  an  unspeak- 
ably awful  and  terrible  awakening.  To  save  my 
beloved  daughter  from  so  fatal  an  error,  Is  my 
constant  endeavour;  as  it  is  my  earnest  prayer,  that 
VtoA  may  bless  my  effort,  and  crown  it  with  success." 

Ellen  looked  thoughtful.  "Will  you  tell  me, 
mamma,  how  I  can  be  responsible  for  everything  as 
you  say,  even  my  looks?  I  cannot  imagine  how 
they  can  afiect  anybody ;  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
often  beyond  my  own  control." 

"  Very  seldoui,  my  child,  if  your  mind  is  rightly 
rculated.  1  cannot  stay  longer  to  talk  with  you 
no'w,  however.  This  question  of  responsibility  is  a 
very  wide  one.  Another  time  I  may  take  up  the 
subject  of  influence,  with  which  it  is  closely  con- 
nected." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  mamma.  Meantime  I  will  ivy 
to  remember  what  you  have  said,  and  endeavour 
to  do  cheerfiiUy  what  you  wish." 

"  And  in  making  the  endeavoiu-  never  forget,  my 
darling,  Whose  blessing  alone  can  enable  you  to 
succeed.  Ask  this  earnestly,  and  you  will  not  try 
in  vain."  E-  K.. 

TRY  AND  TRY  AGAIN. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  young.  Adraii-able 
in  style,  elevating  In  tone,  interesting  and  instructive 
irom  the  commencement  to  the  close.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  purely  benevolent  and  practical  man,  whose  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  religious,  moral,  and  social 
advancement  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  details 
triven  in  these  pages  warrant  us  in  sincerely  con- 
gratulating him  on'the  success  which  has  attended 
his  manifold  labours.  The  title  he  has  selected  for 
this  book  has  been  the  motto  of  his  life,  "Try,  Try 
Ar'iun."*  What  better  precept  could  we  hope  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  the  young?  what  better  illustration 
of  its  practical  nature  than  the  example  of  "  Old 
Jonathan?"  Earnest,  truthful,  and  ailectionate  are 
the  appeals  which  ho  oilers;  combining  thewisdom 
of  experience  with  the  innocence  of  unsophisticated 
youth.  The  events  of  the  narrative  are  related  in  a 
style  at  once  instructive  and  attractive,  and  cannot 
fail  to  please.  Well  illustrated,  clearly  printed, 
elegantly  bound  and  ornamented  with  a  photographic 
frontispiece,  no  better  book  can  be  found  for  a  birthday 
gift. 

We  print  the  following  extract : — 

MY  MOTHER'S  PORTRAIT. 
"  I  muse,  dear  mother,  on  thy  sacred  memory!  Not 
many  years  ago,  I  lay  a  helpless  babe,  beneath  thy 
gentle  care.  Unconscious  of  each  danger — scarce 
aware  of  oft-repeated  wants,  I  reposed  on  thee — a 
poor  dependant  on  thyself!     'Twas  love— a  mother's 

love which  prompted  thee  to  watch  thy  infant;  and, 

when  that  watching  I  contemplate,  I  cannot  but 
admire  His  mercy  who  appointed  fhee  my  mother! 
But  for  His  compassion -immerited  indeed— I  might 
have  been  the  offspring  of  a  brute  in  human  form,  or 
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subjected  to  thousand  ills,  from  which  poor  nature 
shrmks. 

•'  I  muse  with  graiirude  to  Him,  the  Anthor  of  my 
being,  whilst  yet  I  trace  thy  gentle  hand  in  leading 
me,  a  giddy  child.  I  see  thy  watchful  eye;  I  muse 
npon  the  deep  solicitude  which  thou  didst  manifest  on 
my  behalf.  Approaching  boyhood— beginning  now  lo 
show  the  seeds  of  disobedience  —  I  see  thee  take  my 
hand,  admonish,  and  ^ain  behold  thee  bow  the  knee, 
a  suppliant  for  thy  boy! 

'•  And  now.  a  youth.  I  take  my  leave  of  home— the 
scene  of  early  years.  I  stand  and  listen  yet  again  to 
thy  fond  admonitions:  yea,  upon  the  eve  of  my 
departure,  I  hear  thee  say.  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday, — •'  We  are  clear  of  your  blood."  And  again 
I  wave  adieu  as  I  see  thee  stand,  with  tearful  eye, 
among  the  little  group  assembled  on  the  shore  whereon 
we  parted. 

"  Motherl  thy  prayera  ivere  heard!  A  gracious  eye 
watched  o'er  me;  and,  though  that  parting  scene  was 
dark,  and  unnumbered  evils  seemed  as  though  they 
would  prevail,  yet  how  wisely  did  our  bounteous 
Benefactor  order  all!  Forty  years  have  rolled  away 
since  then,  my  mother,  yet  has  mercy — boundless 
mercy — attended  every  step.  Though  vicissitude  has 
marked  my  course,  and  trial  and  exercise  have  been 
my  portion,  yet  compassions,  infinite  in  number  and 
degree,  have  ever  been  reserved  for  times  of  danger 
and  necessity. 

"And  now,  my  mother,  I  would  turn  to  contemplate 
thyself .'  But  a"  brief  period,  and  ihon  wast  here,  a 
dweller  iu  a  house  of  clay!  I  see  its  outward  form. 
This  picture  brings  thee  to  my  recollection.  Each 
feature  is  thine  own,  my  mother!  — yes,  it  is  thine  own 
familiar  face;  it,  too,  bears  marks  of  anxious  "  musings." 
But.  my  mother,  all  has  ended  well  with  thee.  Thou 
did'st dread  '-the  cloud,"  I  know.  It  approached  with 
threatening.  But  see  its  issue.  Did  not  Jehovah 
graciously  fulfil  His  word,  notwithstanding  thy 
timidity?  "VVlio  attended  thee  in  early  life?  Who 
marked  thy  future  course,  and  guided  every  step? 
Did  not  He,  the  Lord?  And  now  arrived  at  hoai-y 
hairs— weak  nature  drooping— to  whom  canst  thou  be 
looking,  but  to  Him?  Cheer  up.  my  mother  — all  is 
well.  Jehovah  will  be  faithful,  though  thou  fearest. 
He'll  crottii  thee  yet  with  joy. 

"Ah!  now  the  mi /id  gives  way.  Intense  solicitude 
through  thy  protracted  pilgrimafre.  followed  by  that 
(jnietiule  which  thou  tlidst  so  often  crave,  brought  a 
reaction  that  proved  fatal  to  thy  mental  powers. 
Reason  resigns  her  post:  yet.  'tis  well,  ray  mother! 
Ah,  my  mother!  mercy — rich  mercy — mingles  with  the 
dispensation.  It  has  brought  us  to  resign  thee  at  Sh 
bidding,  who  had  need  of  thee.  Thou  wast  suck  a 
Mofhf^r— so  tender,  so  solicitous  — it  was  so  true  of  thee, 
that 

*  E'ea  tliy  failings 
Lean'd  on  virtue's  side.' 

— that  we  know  not  what,  but  such  a  trial  as  that  with 
which  thou  now  ai-t  visited,  could  have  made  us  willing 
to  surrender  thee.  lustrumentally,  it  has  made  us 
willing  that  thou  shouldst  go  to  take  possession  of  thy 
mansion  in  the  skies.  One  interval  of  reason  is  all  wc 
crave.  Yes,  yes,  He  gives  it,  blessed  be  oiu*  God  I 
Thine  heart — ^thine  eye— are  manifestly  upward;  thanks 
to  His  name!  We  feared  it  not,  yet  "tis  pleasant  in 
remembrance.  Thy  parting  words— that  outstretched 
hand— one  long,  yet  brief  adieu! — is  grateful,  and  we 
part  to  meet  again!" 

Testimonies  such  as  this  are  the  mothers'  highest 
and  best  earthly  reward,  furnishing  a  sweet  foretaste 
of  that  joy  which  shall  be  in  the  heart— when  the 
answer  is  given  to  the  summons — Here  am  I  Lord,  and 
the  children  thou  hast  given  me. 


THE    CHILD'S   LOVE    OF 
FLOWERS. 

■■  Oh  !  dear  mother,  do  let  me  take  this  flower  to  Miss 
Bateman.she  will  be  so  pleased  ;  it  will  make  her  smile 
so.  mother  ?"  said  a  bright,  fair,  little  girl  of  seven 
years,  wlio  was  already  equipped  for  school. 

How  .^he  loved  to  see  Miss  Bateman  smile  at  the 
pretty  flowers,  and  then  at  herself,  as  if  she  would  like 
to  convey  in  her  look  and  smile  the  sweetness  and 
purity  of  the  flower  to  herself.  Isabella  would  have 
gladly  passed  the  day,  listening  to  the  address  which 
usually  followed  the  gift  of  flowers  from  any  of  her  little 
friends.  Miss  Bateman  would  place  the  little  donor  in 
her  lap,  whilst  she  led  their  young  minds  to  the  God 
who  had  formed  the  flowers,  painted  its  varied  tints, 
and  made  it  redolent  ■with  sweetness ;  she  would  also 
make  comparisons  between  the  fading  flower  and  the 
fragile  human  blossom.  The  large  Bwimming  eyes  of 
the  dear  child  would  gaze  on,  as  if  iu  wrapped  con- 
templation, while  she  took  her  first  lessons  on  im- 
mortality. 

Mrs,  Hartwell  had  often  denied  little  Isabella  the 
flowers  for  which  she  pleaded,  not  knowing  why 
every  opening  rose-bud,  and  even  every  daisy,  was 
craved  by  the  child,  to  give  as  love  pledges  to  her 
loved  teacher,  she  knew  not  that  that  almost  angel 


child  was  preparing  for  its  early  heaven  in  the  world 
of  love  and  flowers. 

Mr.  Hartwell  had  died  very  young,  and  left  dear 
Is.abella  as  the  only  pledge  of  love  to  the  widowed 
mother.  The  child*  was  fragile  and  so  gentle,  that  as 
Autumn  approached,  it  shook  hei*  tender  frame,  and 
the  lovely,  sunny,  child  bcc.ime  too  ill  to  leave  the  house. 

One  day,  as  Sirs.  H.  was  anxiously  watching  by  her, 
she  beckoned  her  nearer,  and  whispered,  "  Mother,  do 
you  think  Miss  Bateman  will  come  and  see  me  .'" 

"  I  am  sure  she  mil,  darling,  but  why  do  you  ask 
me  ?" 

"  Oh  !  if  she  would  come,  mother,  and  talk  to  me 
about  the  flowers,  and  smile  as  she  did  when  she  told 
me  of  heaven.  I  think  it  would  make  me  well " 

Miss  B.  was  often  by  the  couch  of  the  little  sufferer, 
during  the  few  weeks  she  lingered  :  but  the  last  rough 
breath  of  Autumn  had  scarcely  blown  ;  wheu  the  Angel 
reaiK;r,  "  Bound  her  in  his  sheaves." 

Oh  !  desolate  was  that  widow's  home,  and  long  and 
sadly  did  .-he  lament  her  darling  Bella.  On  the  first 
visit  of  Miss  Bateman.  after  her  sorrow,  in  almost  a 
\vild  phrenzy,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  come  back,  my 
darling !  you  shall  have  all  my  flowers.  Oh !  had  I 
known,  I  would  have  planted  my  garden  full  of  flowei-s, 
and  no  hands  but  thine  shoiUd  have  gathered  them. 
Forgive  thy  mother,  my  Bella,  for  denying  thee  the 
flowers!" 

Mothers,  teach  your  little  ones  to  love  flowers, 
educate  them  with  smiles,  and,  while  the  heart  is  soft, 
seize  it  for  Christ,  and  train  it  for  tlie  skies.  A. 


Friendly  hints  to  young  girls  who  desire  to 
BECOME  GOOD  SERVANTS. — "A  good  servant,  honest 
and  trustworthy,  one  who  will  not  do  behind  her 
mistress's  back  what  she  dare  not  do  before  her  face, 
is  an  untold  treasure  in  a  house.  Let  me  just  give  you 
one  or  two  cautions,  as  we  are  all  together  to-night, 
and  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking 
on  the  same  subject. 

••  And  first,  agamst  changing  yom-  places  often,  unless 
there  is  some  very  strong  reason  for  it.  Very  likely 
you  won't  find  in  a/zy  place  that  everything  will  be  as 
you  like.  There  will  always  be  some  little  rubs  and 
di-sagreeables  which  you  may  think  hard  to  bear,  but 
you  will  not  find  any  station  in  life  free  from  them, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Far  better  to  bear 
them  bravely  and  patiently,  and  try  to  take  them  as 
trials  which  God  sends  for  your  good,  than  to  be  always 
changing,  never  settled,  never  at  rest.  Servants  now 
do  not  stay  long  enough  in  a  place  to  get  a  /w/w/r  feeling 
about  it.  The  tic  between  them  and  those  they  serve, 
auf/hf  to  be  very  close  and  sacred,  but  it  is  broken  so 
easily  that  it  never  has  time  to  get  strong.  But  I  hope 
our  Ashton  girls  will  set  a  good  example  in  thia  respect; 
and  remember,  among  other  reasons  for  it,  the  old 
proverb — '  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.' 

''  I  have  said  you  may  fiad  trials  and  difiiculties  in 
any  place,  but  I  must  just  oak  you  to  take  great  care 
that  none  of  them  are  of  your  own  making;  you  may 
think  that  your  mistress  is  sharp  and  particular,  when 
the  real  truth  is  that  you  arc  careless  and  forgetful. 
There  are  very  few  places  which  a  servant  may  not 
make  good  and  happy  for  herself,  if  she  likes.  An 
honest  hearty  desire  to  please,  and  a  willingness  to 
learn,  will  very  seldom  meet  mth  anything  bnt  kind- 
ness in  return. 

'■  Again,  I  would  ask  you  to  be  very  careful  of  your 
employer's  time.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  girl  here  who 
would  take  a  pin  that  was  not  her  own,  or  think  it 
right,  I  hope,  to  waste  even  a  crumh  of  lier  master's 
property;  but  will  you  try  and  remember  that  when 
you  saunter  ajid  idle  over  your  work,  or  stay  to  gossip 
when  you  are  sent  on  an  errand,  you  are  equally  taking 
what  does  not  belong  to  you,  and  what  you  have  no 
right  to?  Von  are  paid  for  your  time,  you  know. 
Your  employer  buys  it  of  you  at  a  price  which  you 
yourself  agree  to,  so  that  it  is  not  yours  any  longer, 
but  ///«,  and  if  you  take  it  back  again  to  use  it  in  your 
own  way.  you  are  not  acting  honestly,  any  more  than 
you  would  be  if  you  found  a  sixpence  in  sweeping  the 
carpet  some  morning,  and  put  it  in  your  pocket  instead 
of  laying  it  on  the  table.  To  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  one  is  stealing  just  as  much  as  the  other. 

"  There  is  another  little  thing  I  should  like  to 
remind  you  of,  for  though  it  seems  a  mere  trifle,  it  is 
of  consequence  nevertheless.  Always  tiy  to  do  your 
work  as  quh'tJy  as  you  can.  Noise  does  not  really  help 
you,  and  it  does  interfere  very  much  with  the  comfort 
of  others  iu  the  house.  I  have  known  many  a  sick 
person  almost  tremble  when  a  servant  entered  their 
room,  because  the  noise  she  was  sure  to  make  actually 
made  them  worse.  A  light,  quick,  noiseless  step,  a 
gentle  way  of  moving  things,  putting  them  down  firmly 
and  quietly,  instead  of  throwing  them  about  as  if  ^ou 
meant  to  break  them, — these  are  really  habits  to  be 
valued,  especially  in  a  house  maid  or  waitress.  '  She 
keeps  me  in  constant  fear,'  I  once  heard  a  gentleman 
say  of  a  rattling  noisy  girl,  *  because  when  she  comes 
into  a  room,  I  never  know  what  she  will  upset.'  To 
shut  doors  quietly,  to  speak  in  a  low  tone,  to  move 
softly,  yoit  don't  sec  any  need  of  care  in  these  things, 
perhaps,  but  others  do,  and  you  should  be  careful  and 
thoughtful  for  their  sakes." — Setty  Bmtman, 


THE    BRITISH    WORKWOMAN. 
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THE    CHILD'S   ENQUIRY. 

"WILL  FATHER  BE  A  GOAT  THEN,  MOTHER?" 

'•  The  darkest  hour  is  that  before  the  dawn." 

One  day  James  Stirling— the  drunken  cobbler — 
was  sent  for  to  a  public-house  in  the  morning,  and 
remained  drinking  there  till  the  evening.  He  had 
been  oscillating  between  this  house  and  his  \Tork 
for  several  days  before,  as  was  his  usual  practice 
when  tiio  drinking  fit  was  on  him,  unwashed,  poorly 
clad,  and  without  a  penny.  His  will  seemed  entirely 
in  the  grasp  of  a  master  will,  that  had  all  but  made 
a  complete  wreck  of  his  conscience,  honour,  and 
aflection,  and  to  all  appearance  he  was  drifting  hoj)e- 
lessly  onward  to  ruin.  But  help,  remonstrance, 
resistless  appeal,  conviction,  were  at  hand,  and  God 
employed  the  simple,  but  startling,  question  of  a 
little  child  to  arrest  the  drunken  father  in  his 
downward  career. 

His  faithful  wife  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
observing  family  worship  with  the  children  when  he 
was  absent.  She  sat  down  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
with  t^ars  in  her  eyes  that  night  to  this  exercise, 
which  had  so  often  been  her  solace. 

Looking  to  the  younger  children  she  said,  '•  Poor 
things,  my  heart  is  sore  for  you  and  your  father. — " 
What  followed  is  so  affecting  that  James  Stirling 
must  tell  it  himself. 

"1  had  been  all  day  in  the  public-house,  and  at 
night  when  I  came  home,  my  wife,  as  usual,  was 
reading  a  chapter  to  the  children.  When  she  was 
so  engaged  I  went  slipping  in  like  a  condemned 
criniind.  The  portion  of  Scripture  read  was  the 
25th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  in  which  these 
words  occur — 

'"When  the  Sou  of  Man  shall  come  in  His  glory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  His  glory: 

"  And  befoi-e  Him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations, 
and  He  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats  : 

'•  And  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on  His  right  hand,  but 
the  goats  on  the  left." 

"  Our  youngest  boy,  then  about  four  years  old,  was 
lying  with  his  head  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  just 
when  she  had  read  these  aivful  words  he  looked  up 
earnestly  in  her  face  and  asked,  '  Will  father  be  a 
goat  then,  mother?" 

This  was  toi)  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  earnest, 
innocent  look  of  the  child,  the  bewilderment  of  the 
poor  mother,  and  above  all,  the  question  itself,  smote 
me  to  the  heart's  core.  I  spent  a  sleepless  awfully 
miserable  night,  wishing  rather  to  die  than  live  such 
a  life. 

I  was  ashamed  to  go  to  church  on  the  following 
Sabbath.  I  stopped  at  home  and  read  the  '  Six 
Sermons  on  Intemperance,'  by  Beechcr,  which  had 
found  their  way  into  the  house,  but  how  I  never 
knew.  But  so  it  was  that  when  looking;  about  the 
house  for  some  .-uitable  book  to  read  on  the  Sabbath, 
I  laid  my  hand:?  on  them,  and  they  seemed  as  if 
wz'itten  and  printed  and  sent  for  me  alone.  I  was 
now  decided.  My  resolution  was  taken,  as  it  liad 
never  been  before.  All  the  riien  on  earth  could  not 
have  tempted  nse  to  drink,  'clear'  or  'brown,'  'thick' 
or  'thin.'" 

Stirling  saya  that  he  never  knew  how  Beecher's 
Sermons  were  brought  into  the  house.  They  were 
left  three  months  before  by  his  faithful  minister.  On 
that  memorable  Sabbath  his  truly  noble  wife,  ever 
watchful  over  him,  saw-  that  a  precious  opportunity 
had  come,  and  with  earnest  prayer  to  her  God,  and 
with  feehngs  trembling  between  hope  and  despair,  she 
laid  the  six  memorable  Sermons  in  a  place  where  he 
could  not  but  find  them,  and  quietly  left  results  with 
Him  who  "  turns  the  darkness  Into  light  and  the 
night  of  weeping  into  the  moraing  without  clouds." — 
Memoir  of  James  Stirling, 

Poor  weeping  heart-broken  wife,  take  courage. 
Still  read  God's  Holy  Word,  and  pray  with  your 
children.  You  ai-e  tempted  to  give  it  up.  You 
think,  where  is  the  use?  Pray  on.  Praying  breath 
is  never  spent  in  vain.  Pray  for  your  husband — 
teach  your  children  to  pray  for  their  father.  The 
day  may  yet  come  when  a  message  from  God  will 
strike  home  like  an  arrow  to  his  heart,  as  it  did  with 
James  Stirling.  Be  on  the  watch.  Do  as  his  wife 
did.  Lose  no  "precious  opportunity."  Onetlioughtful, 
gentle,  act  like  hers  may  win  him  back.  One  well 
timed  loving  word  may  prove  ii'resistible. 

GOD.   OUE   PATHEK, 

CHRIST,   OUB  SAVIOUR. 

THE  HOLY  GHOST,  OVB  COMFORTER. 


are  all  for  you  in  your  labour  of  love  for  your  sinning 
husband.  Who  then  can  be  against  you?  Look  up, 
and  may  God.  even  "our  own  God,"  give  you  strength. 
A  lone  woman,  fighting  the  hard  battle  of  life  on 
earth,  you  are  not  forgotten  in  heaven.  Jesus  on  the 
throne  remembers  you.  He  once  wept  His  way  to 
Calvary.  He  does  not  forget  His  anguish.  It  was 
for  your  sin.  He  was  wounded  for  your  transgressions 
— bruised  for  your  iniquities.  Do  you  believe  it? 
Then,  as  God's  forgiven  child,  having  redemption 
througli  His  blood,  lean  your  burdened,  wearv  soul 
on  Him  and  rest.  He  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
your  sorrows;  He  knows  them  all.  When  your 
heart  is  overwhelmed  within  you  He  knows  your  path. 
He  will  lead  you  to  the  rock,  and  set  your  feet  upon 
it.  The  billows  may  break  aud  roar  around ;  they 
may  overwhelm  you  but  not  your  Rock,  for  it  is  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  In  all  your  affliction  He  is  afflicted. 
Jesus  bears  you  tenderly  on  His  breast ;  bares  you 
aud  carries  you  and  covers  you  all  the  day  long, 
though  you  know  it  not.  Hope  then  in  Him — you 
shall  yet  praise  Hira. 

Say  to  Plim,  '-Thou  art  my  hiding-place.  I  will 
trust  and  not  be  afraid."  And  He  will  answer  you, 
"Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength." 

E.  A. 


SONGS   OF   HOME.— No.  4. 

OUR  HEARTHS  AND  HO:.:"ES. 
Tune— "5Z7/e  Bells  of  Scotland r 

Oh !  where  and  oh !  where  is  the  brightest  spot  on 

earth  ? 
Oh  \  where  and  oh !   where  is  the  brightest  spot  on 

earth  ? 
Where   rings    the   sweetest   laughter,   the    happiest 

sounds  of  mirth? 
Where  cluster  all  the  joys  of  the  fairest,  truest  worth? 
Where  cluster  all,  &c. 

Oh  !  the  brightest  spot  on  earth  is  our  happy,  happy, 

home, 
Oh!  the  brightest  spot  on  earth  is  our  happy,  happy, 

home. 
Where  anger  and  resentment  should   never,  never 

come, 
We  are  yearning  after  that  whcrsoe'er  our  feet  may 

roam.  We  are  yearning  after,  &c. 

The  frost  and  the  snow  and  the  wintry  winds  are 

cold, 
The  frost  and  the  snow  and  the  wintry  winds  are 

cold, 
But  the  hearts  are  very  warm  which  the  loving  ones 

enfold, 
And  affection's  sunny  rays  make  the  gladsome  spirit 

bold.  And  affection's  sunny  rays,  &c. 

Oh !  bright  is  the  blaze  of  the  well-surrounded  fire, 
Oh!  bright  is  the  blaze  of  the  well-surrounded  fire, 
And  brighter  still  the  eyes  that  are  full  of  kind  desire. 
For  the  weal  of  each  dear  life  in  om*  own  melodious 
choir.  For  the  weal  of  each,  &c. 

God  bless  every  one  of  our  little  household  band, 
God  bless  every  one  of  our  little  household  band, 
With  the  sympathetic  heart  and  the  eager,  helping 

hand. 
May  we  all  be  guided  safe  to  the  fair  and  fadeless 

land !  May  we  all  be  guided,  &c. 

M.  F. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

':  A  lugbly-cstecmed  and  very  popular  Pvcacher  of  tlie  Gospel  has  thus 
encouraged  us  in  our  labours : — 

"  The  design  of  your  Periodicj.1  is  every  way  praiseivortUy,  and  if 
you  are  able  to  bring  out,  month  by  month,  a  number  as  attractive 
in  appearance,  and  n-ith  articles  as  varied  and  interesting  as  that  now 
before  me,  you  will  be  sure  to  exert  a  wide  and  happy  influence  anionp; 
the  class  whose  weal  you  have  at  heart.  I  wish  you  success  moat 
cordially." 

Our  grateful  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  pvestnted  to,  the  Rev. 
John  Edmond,  Presbyterian  Church.  Highbury,  Rev,  Josepu  Oddy, 
Con'Tceational  Church,  Bamslcv,  Rev.  J.  Compstox,  Barusley,  Mr. 
Welch.  Mr.  Sandkbson,  Mr.  HoRSLEY,  Mr.  HAYGAnTH;  Mr.DuDGEON, 
Mr.  AvEsoN,  Mr.  Douty,  and  several  others. 

■Dfau  Sib.— I  was  not  aware  of  your  publication,  the  '  British 
WoKKWOUAN.'  until  the  other  day.  Sly  London  Agents  scut  me  one 
dozen  in  mistake  for  another  publication  as  I  was  short.  1  sell  twenty 
dozen  per  month  ofthe '  Wobkhas,'  and  I  am  sure  if  the  '  Wobkwoman' 
was  pushed  it  would  take  well ;  and  if  vou  will  send  me  some  posters 
and  hand-bills,  I  will  canvass  the  town  as  I  di.l  tbr  the  '  Wobkman;'  I 
have  three  boys  that  take  out  newspapers  daily,  and  cau  deliver  at  ti:s 


eighbourhood.    Yours 


It  vei-y  much,  and  if  yu; 
rcspeclius  it,  and  a  few  t,»=.t,B,  u  ju 
should  get  a  good  circulation  for  it  i 
respectfully," 

Wc  shall  be  elad  to  fonvard  a  good  supplv  of  Prospectuses  to  any  of 
our  iricnds  willmg  to  follow  the  example  of  these  two  good  friends  to 
the  cause  of  the  "British  Workwojias." 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  perused  the  number  of  the  'BaiTisH 
""Y^J'^^u"*'  "'"*'''  y°"  ^*^^^  ™'^*  '""'  1  liflievc  it  to  be  (ke  periodjcaJ 
wincli  has  been  so  long  required  to  assiet  in  elevating  that  class  in 
tlieu-  socKil  and  monU  position.    Send  nic  30  copies  monthly." 

Eliza. — Yonr  sympathy  for  the  dislressed  sempstresses  does  much 
credit  to  your  ftetings.  We  advise  you,  however,  to  forward  your 
intended  contribution  to  the  Editor  of  'The  Chkistiam  Wobld," 
31,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.     Wc  cannot  undertake  to  receive  it. 

Olney.— A  very  cxcetleut  edition  of  the  Works  of  Con-per  has  just 
been  commenced, got  np  with  great  care,  and  puMished  in  Penny  numbers 
by  Mr.  W.  Tweeiiic,  sAt,  Strlnd. 

Mary.— "Songs  of  Home"  are  csiiecially  written  for  the  "British 

WOBKWOMAM." 

The    altcntion    of  our  readers    is    requested    to    the   following 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEESS. 

"A  good  beginning  at  least,  of  a  good  undcrt.'iking.  Wc  are  sure 
there  is  room  lor  the 'Britis      '"  '     '  ■>     - ' 

WoRKMAN^S 
other  as  man  a 

n'ded,"  —The  ir^ekTij~Rec'or'd'.' 
"Ill  rcfr-rring  to  it  as  a  rival  of  the  ' British  Workman,' I  do  not 
,)ipos(-  tliat  it  will  injuriously  affect  the  sale  of  that  almost  ubiquitou: 


-jitii, 


"It  is  well  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  well  adapted  for  its 


\c\ci.-'—lSan,.ik>j  Ch 


"  Intended  fm  the  improvement  of  the  constitutional  education  of 
Women.  The  matter  contained  in  ils  pages  is  well  written  and  suited  > 
to  the  ol^eet  in  view." — Cheltenham  Journal. 


:  is  designed.     Eii;.t:i\ 


•ixa  drawings  by  Aucluy  and 

-■t.^k.dkr. 


others,  illuitrate  the 

"  An  admii'alily  concfiM  ii  \<  ■ Ii''      i;);iti-ii  Weiek  woman* 

isnothmitedtothewnu,-  :  i.  -  .  ,  ;  ,;■  h..^iMtcml.r<ices 
those  of  the  wholefemil.  •■■\  1    'i;  l^lv  in  i  In- laud  should 

read  its  pages."— Cii'j  I'reis. 

"There  is  an  open  field,  hitherto  unoccupied,  and  for  which  this 
serial  seems  speciiuly  adapted.    It  is  freely  iUastrated,  and  though  so 


Notice. — Now  ready,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  price  2;..  6d.,  or  with 
gilt  edges  and  bevelled  boards,  price  Ss.  6d.  Printed  ou  toned  paper, 
with  a  beautiful  coloured  border  round  each  page. 

THE 

BOOK    OF    GOLDEN    GIFTS 

A  LOVING  PARENT'S  LEGACY. 

DEDICATED 
TO    THE    MEMORY    OF 

HIS  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

LONDOK: 

HALL,  SMAM,  A»D  ALLEN,  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Several  CorresponileDts  express  great  interest  in^llic  "  British  Work- 
iromaii,"  and  inquire  how  they  may  help  to  promote  its  sale.    We 


s  purpose,  free  oi  expense. 


TO     BE    PAID    FOR    IN     ADVANCE. 


*.♦  Where  it  is  desirable  tliat  Gratuitous  distribution 
of  this  Work  should  be  made  among  the  very  poor,  sub- 
scriptions in  aid  (which  will  be  duly  acknowledged) 
are  requested.  Post-office  Orders  payable  to  ElCHAED 
WILLOUGHBY, "BrifiiS  WorliKOvian" Offici.ZZo,  Strand, 
W.  C,  or  39.  Mildmay  Eoad,  N.,  to  whom  also  commn- 
nicatious  for  the  Eilitor  are  requested  to  be  sent,  Post 
free. 


JKDOS :  HALL,  SMART,  &  ALLEN,  2j,  Patoriio.'iter  lli.w,  li.C. ;  and  J0!3  CAUDWELL,  "  British  Workwoman"  Office,  335,  Strand,  W.C.      [J.""i:i 


',  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  St 


